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FACTS ON FEASTS. 

THE extravagant niceties of the great in the days of 
the Roman empire, are universally familiar—as, for 
instance, the killing of six hundred ostriches by He- 
liogabalus for the sake of their brains to make a single 
dish—the laying up of ninety thousand sesterces by 
Apicius to be expended in feasting, and his killing 
himself for fear of want when the sum was reduced to 
ten thousand—and many others to the like effect. It 
were desirable, while we exclaim against these deifiers 
of the palate, that we took some thought as to parti- 
cular and general revivals of the same worship in our 
own day. As to particular revivals, hear the following 
passage from Meg Dods’s amusing cookery book, re- 
specting a Mr Rogerson, “an enthusiast,” she says, 
“and a martyr.” “He, as may be presumed,” says 
the sage Mrs Margaret, though we should like to see 
fact instead of presumption, “was educated at that 
university where the rudiments of palatic science are 
the most thoroughly impressed on the ductile organs 
of youth. His father, a gentleman of Gloucestershire, 
sent him abroad to make the grand tour; upon which 
journey he attended to nothing but the various modes 
of cookery, and methods of eating and drinking luxuri- 
ously. Before his return his father died, and he entered 
into the possession of a very large monied fortune, 
and a small landed estate. He was now able to look 
over his notes of epicurism, and to discover where 
the most exquisite dishes and the best cooks were 
to be procured. He had no other servants in his 
house than cooks : his butler, footman, housekeeper, 
coachman, and grooms, were all cooks. He had three 
Italian cooks, one from Florence, another from Sienna, 
and a third from Viterbo, for dressing one dish, the 
docce piccante of Florence. He had a messenger con- 
stantly on the road between Brittany and London, to 
bring him the eggs of a certain sort of plover, found 
near St Maloes. He has eaten a single dinner at the 
expense of fifty-eight pounds, though himself only sat 
down to it, and there were but two dishes. He 
counted the minutes between meals, and seemed to- 
tally absorbed in the idea, or in the action of eating ; 
yet his stomach was very small—it was the exquisite 
flavour alone that he sought. In nine years he found 
his table dreadfully abridged by the ruin of his fortune, 
and himself hastening to poverty. This made him 
melancholy, and brought on disease. When totally 
ruined (having spent L.150,000), a friend gave him a 
guinea to keep him from starving ; and he was found 
in a garret soon after, roasting an ortolan with his 
own hands. We regret to add, that a few days after- 
wards this extraordinary youth shot himself.” 

Though we may hope that few carry gastronomy to 
the degree of phrenzy shown by ill-fated Mr Rogerson, 
we know only too well how much more than a rational 
portion of time, thought, and income, is devoted by 
many of the wealthy amongst us to the affairs of the 
stomach. Through the fostering patronage of this 
part of our community, the profession of a cook has 
risen to a degree of importance which those of medi- 
cine, law, and divinity, scarcely rival. A doctor does 
well if he clears five hundred a-year in the country, or 
eight hundred in a town. Out of six hundred highly 
educated advocates at the Scottish bar, one makes 
above three thousand a-year, two make between two 
and three thousand, six will make above one thousand, 
other twenty will make something, and the rest will 
either have joined the ranks of the gentlemen who 
are not anxious for business, or be vainly endeavour- 
ing to get a guinea case for once and away. Honest 
assiduous country curates and Scotch ministers are 
thought well off with their two hundred a-year ; and 
the average income of the whole of the clergy of Great 
Britain is not three hundred a-piece. What, under 
these circumstances, are we to think of head cooks 
whom nobles hire at a thousand, yea, even fifteen 
hundred a-year !—a set of gentlemen who only, more- 
over, direct the procedure of the kitchen, or at most 


cook one or two of the principal dishes—after which 
they retire from business for the day. What are we 
to think of the individual who makes a thousand a- 
year in London by preparing salads—calling in his 
coach, at one house after another, to dress that one 
dish, and pocketing his guinea for each cast of his art ? 
Every one has heard of the cook who declined an 
offered engagement in Dublin, not from the inade- 
quacy of the salary, for that was ample, not from any 
dislike to the gentleman offering the engagement, for 
he was all that even a cook could wish in the way of 
master, but—because there was no opera in Dublin ! 
This and similar stories may seem only good jokes to 
many simple people ; but they are real, every one of 
them. Even in our own poor northern soil, we could 
point out, within twenty miles of the spot where we 
are inditing these lines, a nobleman who gives his cook 
five hundred a-year, a house in his park, and the use 
ofagig! ‘There is not a preceptor to the children of 
a noble or landed family in the country, who would not 
think himself paid like a prince with a third of the 
money, leaving the gig entirely out of the question. 
If luxury were carried to a great height only amongst 
men who can afford to give these enormous fees to their 
cooks, we might pass it over amongst the many other 
extravagances naturally flowing from needlessly large 
fortune. But luxury is not confined to such men 
There are many of the middle ranks, possessing in- 
comes not exceeding those enjoyed by some cooks, who 
entertain their friends occasionally in a style of almost 
overpowering splendour. Indeed, amongst all who are 
in the least above pecuniary difficulties in this coun- 
try, and, we fear, many besides who are not so, DINNER 
now amounts to something of a truly formidable na- 
ture. General allegations are fruitless and vapid : let 
us come to particulars. It is not uncommon, then, 
for an individual realising perhaps a thousand a-year 
by trade, to present his small parties of friends with a 
dinner of the following nature. First, the table exhi- 
bits a particular kind of soup at each side, and a par- 
ticular kind of fish at each end. These being partaken 
of, and removed, the board is spread anew. A roast 
of beef is placed at one end, and a joint of lamb or 
mutton at the other ; at one side is a turkey or pair 
of fowls ; at the other a ham or tongue. Four smaller 
dishes of nameless things, that nobody ever looks at or 
tastes, occupy symmetrical situations on other parts of 
the table. This is the high noon of the dinner. When 
all have eaten of one or more dishes, a new shifting of 
the scenes takes place, and, lo! the board is spread once 
more with novelties. Pastry, puddings, and game, now 
solicit the fading appetite of the guests ; and one or 
all of these are partaken of by most. In the mean- 
while, during each pause in eating throughout the 
evening, gentlemen have been asking ladies to drink 
wine with them ; and a great quantity of sherry, 
hock, or some light product of the French vintage, 
has been swallowed. Champagne, also, insinuated 
by attentive waiters at proper intervals, has, with 
its provokingly hasty effervescence, called upon 
the guests for its quick dispatch. After the third 
course has been removed, a fourth makes its appear- 
ance, consisting of cheese, salads, and other trifles ; 
the cloth is now withdrawn, or one cloth is with- 
drawn, leaving another fresh and clean underneath, 
whereon speedily appears a range of new dishes, 
containing fruits, creams, ices, and so forth, all duly 
attended by the proper wines. Even after all this, 
fruits are left on the table, to be partaken of dur- 
ing the two or three hours of wine-drinking, which 
at a moderate computation must follow every formal 
dinner, wherever British manners prevail. The 
solemnity, for so it may well be called, concludes 
with tea and coffee in the drawing-room. "We ac- 
quire a forcible view of the immense luxury of this 
mode of satisfying the taste of a few friends, when 
we take into consideration the duties which the pre- 
paration of such a dinner imposes upon the lady of the 


house. In the first place, the feast is to be schemed 
or mapped out in her labouring imagination. The 
various foods and pastries and fruits are to be bought or 
ordered. A cook under her direction works first one 
day at the soups and some of the dessert articles, 
then another at the remaining dishes. The articles 
of crockery, crystal, cutlery, and napery, required for 
the table, are to be taken from their receptacles, scru- 
pulously cleaned, and then laid down in the order in 
which they are to be used. The great number of these 
articles required for a dinner party is in itself sufficient 
to give a startling idea of our progress in luxury. It 
was lately computed by a friend of ours, who attended 
a dinner where the guests were twenty-four in number, 
that, of dishes, plates, glasses, knives, forks, spoons, 
and other articles of the like nature, required to make 
up the whole artillery of the feast, or what in theatrical 
phrase might be styled the properties, there were no 
fewer than TWo THOUSAND—all of which had to be 
previously cleaned and marshalled. under the eye of 
the silk-decked dame who sat, to all appearance so 
unconscious of drudgery, at the head of the tabie. 
Add to all, the anxiety of mind which this poor lady 
must undergo as to the exact performance of all their 
proper duties by cooks and servitors, and the not- 
breaking-down of any of her finely adjusted arrange- 
ments, and we shall scarcely refrain from pitying those 
who take so laborious a way to make themselves and 
a few friends happy for a few hours. 

When from a private dinner party we transfer our 
view to one of a public nature, the luxury of our 
manners takes a still more striking form. We do not 
allude to those alimentary preparatives to long set 
speeches which Englishmen are most apt to recognise 
under the name of a public dinner, where no man gets 
above two things, and neither of them what he wants, 
and where even the things he gets are the most exe- 
crable of their kind, and totally out of season. We 
refer to entertainments such as the London trading 
corporations give annually, or such as gentlemen 
occasionally give in taverns when wishing to make 
a particularly handsome acknowledgment to some 
people for something—in short, downright, delibe- 
rately designed treats. Dazzling splendour and almost 
bewildering variety mark all such affairs. First there 
are the usual courses of soups and of various kinds of 
fish—next a course of what the French style entrées 
et ros, consisting (we shall suppose a company of ae 
of a dozen different dishes, most of them dressed with 
the nicest care, and disguised beyond the recognition 
of all common palates. Next may come a course of 
ros et entremets, comprehending game, lamb (if new and 
expensive), and such light matters. Then, is 
the dessert of ices and fruits—the whole being relieved 
by libations from at least half a dozen kinds of wine. 
The natural effect of such a variety of tempting viands 
and liquors, is, that the greater number of guests eat 
and drink much more than nature requires or will well 
admit of, and are ill, or at least uneasy, in consequence. 
The excess, when coolly viewed, appears quite startling. 
We wish to think and speak with delicacy ; yet we 
cannot help adverting, and we cannot advert without 
some degree of loathing, to the foul confusion of edibles 
and potables which each of the guests at such a feast 
must carry away with him at its close, so much in 
contrast with the elegance and order in which the 
same articles were presented at the beginning, and so 
tent with that simplicity of living which 
nature calls upon us to observe. 

Perhaps the whole subject could not be better 
summed up than in the words of William Bellenden, 
Archdean of Moray, who, about three hundred years 
ago, wrote a history of his native country in his native 
language, and in that work took occasion to remark 
upon the new manner of leving of Scottis and the auld, 
giving the case against the moderns hollow. William’s 
ideas are broad, plain, and downright, and his style of 
expressing them is richly quaint beyond almost all we 
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know of in old native literature. He certainly de- 
scribes something more approaching to gluttony than 
any thing we have experience of now-a-days ; yet as a 
neral diatribe agaimst the excesses of the table, it is 
valuable for its force and spirit, while neither is it 
altogether inapplicable to a portion of the presently 
existing society. 

He commences with a beaatiful picture of the sim- 
plicity of living which prevailed among “ our eldaris,” 
who, he says, “ howbeit they wer richt virtewis baith 
in weir and peace, wer maist exercit with temperance ; 
for it is the fontane of ull virtew. Thay wer of tempe- 
rat sleip, meit, and drink, and sic refectionis as wes 
preparit with litill laubour or cost. Thair breid wes 
maid of sie stuf as grew maist esalie on the ground. 
Thair vitallis wer nocht siftit, as we do now, to mak 
thaim delicius to the mouth, bot wer all ground to- 
gedder under ane forme. The flesche maist frequent 
amang thame, wes othir wild flesche, won on the fellis 
be thair hunting, quhilk maid thaim of incredible 
strenth ; or ellis it wes of thair awin tame bestial, spe- 
cially beif, as we do yit in our dayis. * * The com- 
mon meit of our eldaris wes fische ; nocht for the 
plente of it, bot erar* beeaus thair landis lay oftimes 
waist, throw continewal exercition of chevalry, and for 
that caus thay leiffit maist of fische. | disjunit airly 
in the morning with small refectioun, and sustenit thair 
liffis thairwith quhill the time of sowper ; throw quhilk 
thair stomok was nevir surfetly chargit, te empesche 
thaim of uthir besines. At the sowper thay war mair 
large ; howbeit thay had bot ane cours. hen thay 
kest thaimself to be mery, thay usit maist aqua vite ; 
nocht maid of costly spices, bot of sic naturall herbis as 
grew in thair awin yardis. The common drink that 
thay usit was aill ; and in time of weir, quhen they lay 
in thair tentis, thay usit bot water. * * Attoure thay 
had ay with thaim ane gret vessell, wrocht full of but- 
ter, cheis, mele, milk, and vinacre, temperit togidder ; 
be quhilk thay saiffit thair liffis mony dayis fra extreme 
hangar, soukand the jus and humouris thairof, quhen na 
vitallis, throw incursionis of ennimes, micht be found.” 

This picture appears to us quite beautiful : now ob- 
serve the opposite character of the men of the author’s 
own day. “ Bot now,” says he, “ I belief nane has sic 
eloquence, nor fouth of langage, that can sufficiently 
declare, how far we, in thir present dayis, ar different 
fra the virtew and temperance of our eldaris. For 

ubhave our eldaris had sobriete, we have ebriete and 

innes ; quhare thay had plente with sufficence, 
we have immoderat cursis with superfluite ; as he war 
maist noble and honest, that culd devore and swelly 
maist : and, be extreme deligence, serchis sa mony de- 

coursis, that thay provoke the stomok to ressave mair 

it may sufficiently degest ; throw quhilk we ingorge 
and fillis our self, day and nicht, sa full of metis and 
drinkis, that we can nocht abstene quhill our wambe 
be sa swon, that it is unabil to ony virtewis occupation. 
And nocht allanerly+ may surfet dennar and sowper 
suffice us, above the temperance of oure eldaris, bot 
als to continew our schamefull and i derit voracite 
with duble dennaris and sowparis; throw quhilk * * 
the body is involvit with sic clowdis of fatnes, that, how- 
beit it be of gud complexioun be nature, it is sa opprest 
with superflew metis and drinkis, that it may nother 
weild, nor yit ouir} the self ; bot, confessand the self 
vineust, gevis place to all infirmiteis, quhill it be miserably 

i it, as apperis be sindry experience. For mony of 
our pepill, in remot and maist cauld region, are strikin 
oftimes with maist vehement fever, their inwart bowellis 
blesand as thay war in ane ithand fire ; qubilkis cumis 
of sie spicery and uncouth droggis, brocht out of remot 
cuntreis in this regioun. Utheris of thaim ar sa swol- 
lm, and growin full of humouris, that thay ar strikin 
haistely deid in the poplexy ; and, howbeit thay recover 
for ane schort time efter, thay ar bot ane deid pepill ; 
Jevand, and buryit in sepulture, havand bot ane schadow 
of life. The young pepill and barins, following thir 
unhappy customis of thair faderis, gevis thameself to 
lust insolence, havand all virtuus occupation and 
craftis in contemptioun ; and, becaus thay ar lang 
customit and hantit thairwith, quhen time oceurs of 
weir to defend the cuntre, thay ar sa effeminat and soft, 
thay pas on hors as hevy martis ;$ and ar sa fat and 
growin, that thay ny na thing in compare of the 
soverane manheid of thair eldaris.” 

With such a portraiture of gluttony before his eyes, 
the reader will be almost prepared to sanction a revival 
of the treatment with which inordinate eaters and 
drinkers were visited in the days when the generality 
were temperate. According to Bellenden, “ All dron- 
kattis, glutonis, and consumers of vittalis, mair than 
‘was necessar to the sustentation of men, wer tane, and 
first commandit to swelly their fowth of quhat drink 
thay t, and incontinent thairefter was drownit in 
ane rever (!)” 

The subject is worthy of a few concluding words from 
ourselves ; but these must be of a serious nature. To 
speak the plain truth, we think with pain of the sel- 
fishness implied by such over-indulgences as those 
described, even where there is ample wealth to com- 
mand them ; for how many that starve could be suc- 
coured from the very superfluities of a modern banquet ! 
It may be said that the luxuries of the rich do good 
to the , by creating employment. They certainly 
have this beneficial effect ; but those who use the argu- 

y an tion of m e 
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Funds expended in ealling into existence some rare deli- 
eacy for be palate, or in inducing a farmer to part with 
his lambs before they are a month old, do little for the 
of the poor, compared with what might be effected 
y the distribution of the same sums amongst tradesmen 
whose industry tends largely te the comfort of mankind. 
But, even passing from this question, it seems te us as 
if there were an impious disregard of the well-being of 
our fellow-creatures, in enjoying so large a proportion 
of the good things of the world, and making so me: 
over that inordinate share, by however fair means it 
may have fallen to us, when we well know how full the 
world is of want, and every pain and woe, which the 
very part that hurts ourselves might help to relieve, or 
which we at least should not mock if we lived more 
nearly by the golden rule of moderation. To a right 
feeling, it would appear, we think, but a sad enjoyment, 
which we knew, if under public observation, would be 
beheld with envy, longing, and howlings of indignation, 
by half-fed and half-clad thousands. Our phi 
on this point will probably appear absurd ; and yet, 
strange to say, it is in perfect accordance with the 
whole strain of a Book much professedly revered, 
though we suspect seldom read aright. 


WALKS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


EGYPTIAN ROOM. 
Third Notice. 
Ir has been mentioned that convenient knives, for 
domestic and peaceable purposes, were a class of articles 
in which ancient Egypt was comparatively deficient. 
The people used no such instruments at table, and 
forks were equally unknown to them. The custom of 
eating with the fingers alone, however, it is well known, 
continues almost universal in the East up to this day, 
and we have seen an amusing account given of the 
distress of a high-bred European lady, whom the 
existing ruler of the very country under consideration 
had invited to dinner, and whose plate, in his desire 
to do her particular honour, he heaped with pilau, 
elegantly clutched from the main dish by his own 
vice-regal fingers. But we find ample proof, in the 
relics to be seen on the shelves of the Egyptian room, 
that the ancient dwellers on the Nile were by no means 
ill supplied with other table conveniences. In case 
R and others, there occur great varieties of ns, 
the most of them found or recovered by the indefati- 
gable Salt. Wood and metal are the most common 
materials of which these articles are composed. As 
to the forms of the spoons, we have here again a 
striking indication of that insuperable taste of the 
Egyptians for the fanciful and grotesque, which must 
have made their houses perfect museums of oddities, 
combining the elegant and the ludicrous almost in 
equal degrees. The bowls of the spoons are mostly of a 
circular and oval shape, but others are angular or nearly 
triangular, while others, again, stretch out into long 
narrow points. The handles, however, are the remark- 
able portions of these instruments, being carved into 
all sorts of animal , real and imaginary, snakes 
and fishes, sphinxes and mortal men. It is to be feared 
that the taste of the Egyptians was too irregular to 
permit them to use uniform sets of these articles, 
otherwise we might have had some hopes of the dis- 
covery of a complete dozen, which would be invaltiable. 
The handles of the Egyptian spoons are generally long 
in portion to the size of the bowls, as our own are. 
Beside these spoons are various cups, bowls, and 
saucérs, of the kind used for drinking and other such 
purposes. ‘The common material of these is earthen- 
ware, but many are formed of metal, alabaster, marble, 
and other substances of a finer kind. Their forms 
differ considerably with to depth and other 
peculiarities, and, no doubt, they were intended for and 
applied to uses corresponding to these different shapes. 
Spoons of polished ivory or burnished metal, and bowls 
or cups of alabaster or marble, would make a most 
ble figure on a convivial board ; and in look- 
ing at some of these articles, we are again necessitated 
to come to the conclusion, that, enlightened and do- 
mestically comfortable as we think ourselves, there 
have been tolerably enlightened and domestically com- 
fortable people in the world long before us. 
Turning for variety’s sake from the side cases of the 
— room to the upright stands in the centre, 
ich have top-cases secu an, we find 
in these an immense collection of all kinds of jewellery, 
used for the adornment of the nm. The enduring 
nature of the material has tended to the preservation 
of these relies in such quantities ; and, 
at the mere value of the 
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poorer orders. The necklaces are exceedingly curious, 
¢ in some cases of continuous links of wrought 
gold, and in others of gold intermixed with precious 
stones or imitations of them, of a variety of hues. 
Some of these necklaces are both massive and long, 
and once decorated, we may be sure, mo mean persons. 
Other necklaces are chiefly of glass beads, clesely re- 
sembling modern things of thesameorder. Of course, all 
sorts of shapes, known and unknown, appear on and 
about these necklaces and rings. But of all such 
by far the most predominant is that of the idol 
of Egypt, the scarabeus or beetle. There are actually 
whole cases of these beetles, or of gold and stones 
wrought into their forms, and these articles seem to. 
have been suspended chains, or otherwise worn 
about the person. A modern taste is utterly at a loss 
to conceive how any feeling but disgust could have been 
excited by having these crawling creatures or their 
resemblances stuck about one. At the same time, 
many a beau and belle of our day would be glad to 
hee y some of these rings and necklaces about their 
ily frames, grotesque as are the disposition and in- 
vention of the figures thereon. 

Numbers of the glass or artificial beads, and similar 
relics of Egyptian art, display such perfect imitations 
of precious stones, such as the amethyst, that ex- 
cellent judges have declared our modern artists to 
be deci oo in this respect, to those of an- 
tiquity. The ingenuity of the Egyptian artists dis- 
covered the art of carrying colours, lines, or deviees, 
laid on the exterior of glass, through the whole body 
and substance of it. ‘This operation, on which the 
power of imitating precious stones in glass may be 
said to depend, was accomplished through con- 
summate patience, and the utmost nicety of handling ; 
for it was by forming the imitative glass in and 
uniting or cementing them together, that the desired 
object was attained of making an exterior streak or 
figure of any hue run through the body of the article. 
Suppose, for example, it was desired to make a coloured 
eagle appear equally on the exterior, interior, and in 
the very heart of the substance. The eagle, or the 
properly coloured glass representing it, being sepa- 
rately formed at first, required to be put into the sub- 
stance of the article in layers or lamin, and these 
were fixed in their place by means of some flux. 
By breaking beads thus formed, these facts have been 
distinctly ascertained. ‘The delicacy of workmanshi 
requisite in such operations, must have been beyo 
roe ae But on this point we have now said 
enough, although the subject is far from being an 
uninteresting one, particularly when we consider that 
this aj to be one of the points on which the 
world made a retrograde movement. 

The general subject of painting naturally occurs 
after such remarks on glass-painting, and we turn 
to case W of the Egyptian Room, where we find 
some small withered-looking slips of reed and wood, 
with afew small pots and coloured articles, known 
te be paints and painting implements. Several long, 
pointed, pencil-looking pieces of wood (without any 
thing, if we remember aright, like a sh among 
them), together with the ehemebl pots, which were 
ore — for the use, and seve- 
ral dull-hued pieces of blue, n, yellow, black, 
and white alien, are almost oT that we ose before us 
in connection with the art of painting among the 
tians. The paints alluded to, orat least those used by the 
Egyptians generally, have been chemically examined 
in this country, and the green has been found to derive 
its origin mainly from oxidised copper; the blue from 
a species of pulverulent glass ; the red to be an earthy 
bole ; the to be bone-black ; the white a species 
of chalk ; and the yellow an iron ochre. Alas! how- 
ever, if we had reason to triumph for our friends of 
antiquity in the matter of the imitative glass, certain 
it is that the art of painting, considering that art as 
nature’s imitatress, was not one of the departments in 
which the Egyptians had attained to real excellence, 
although this arose, most certainly, from inveterate 
national prejudices rather than want of capacity. In 
outline-drawing they often excelled, but as for perspec- 
tive, light and e, or any harmonious blending of 
colours, these were things unknown te them, or 
never aimed at. Hence every painted relic of the 
country—end the number of such relics, exclusive of 
the fixtures in the tombs, is i iy t 
broad and glaring primitive colours unmixed and un- 
softened on all occasions, The tops of the mu 
cases in the Egyptian Room will show this ly to 
visitor, and if he examines copies of the Theban paint- 
ings, he will be mere fully satisfied. Before leaving 
the subject of painting, it ought to be noticed that there 
is in the room of antiquities a small terra-cotta bottle 
or jar, very narrow in proportion to its length, and 
having a handle so formed, as seemingly to be intended 
for carrying on the thumb. This is understood to be 
a painter's water or gum-water bottle, from which he 

i modern painters 


When we remember the carriage by 
of the pallette upon the thumb, there seems a coinei- 
dence between the two applications of the little mem- 
ber, that shows how early and readily men in all 


* There are in this part of the room two small paintings om 
wood, called portraits, which are from Egypt, but are held to be 
of the later or Grecian era. They cannot be , 
as specimens of Egyptian art, but if they were, they are such odd- 
looking chalky affairs, and the faces so little flattering to mor- 
tality, that no nation could be adjudged portrait-painters on their 
account. But, after all, age must be taken into consideration. 


mt 
| 
{ 
| it, the collection 18 of great worth. I inger-rings, eal 
' | rings, necklaces, chains, and similar ornaments, ar 
i here in profusion, the component material being usuall 
i” either the precious metals or the precious stones. T 
deseribe the forms of these articles is mee | possibl 
: | ‘The rings are mostly of gold, and vary in shape fro 
the smooth to the winding or to | 
60 as to hook together, nearly the same thing may 
be said. There are examples, also, of rings of silver, 
| as well as ofivery and variously-coloured artificial 
substances, seemingly ‘end glass; which | 
articles appear to have the adornments of the ; 
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situations hit upon the plans most convenient and 
suitable for their purposes. 

Relies of writing implements ae same shelf 
with the preceding articles. We — these 
one or two rather long, but slender and pointed reeds, 
which constituted the pens of three thousand years ago. 
The tablet or inkstand, also, is a sort of box with 
divisions, the ink being probably held in a bottle or 
little earthenware article. What was the exact nature 
of the ink commonly employed, it might be difficult 
to say. Diluted black paints —— used, or pos- 
sibly some dye manufactured much like ours, for other 
eircumstances prove that the people of Egypt were not 
unacquainted with the properties of the acids, and of 
the metallic oxides, in changing and producing colours. 
The paper of is no matter of conjecture. Visi- 
tors to the Museum are not usually allowed to exa- 
i, which are things too delicate for the 
uninitiated. But it is right, neverthe- 
Jess, to give some account of these papyri, which, with 


of the plant is cut into longitudinal slices, which are 

laid on a board together, glued at the edges, and well 

a. When , this substance is polished, and 
rms, or fi i 


been fi in the mummy-cases beside the pre- 
served bedies. When found, they are in the shape 
of rolls, or rolled-up sheets, of a withered dusky hue. 
From time to time, great numbers have been brought 
to Europe, and much has been expected from them, 
but this expectation has scarcely been fulfilled. As 
might have been antici from their age and other 
circumstances, man them prove illegible, through 
their brittleness, and of those that have been deciphered, 
the contents have turned out of little historical inte- 
rest. We may wind up this notice of the mummy- 
papyri by mentioning that the writers of them, namely, 
the regular scribes who went here and there in a pro- 
fessional ey, like notaries to a deathbed, had a 


ther so handsome, that it is with difficulty one can 
admit the idea of their being some 2000 or 3000 years 
old. The tidiest and most finical of serving-damsels 
would be proud to visit the family-grocer’s with some of 
these receptacles on her arm. Several are provided with 
handles, formed of the same plants as the main article. 
From these specimens, we may readily conceive that 
the handsomest reticules were at the service of the 
Egyptian ladies, if they chose to use them, of a woven 
or interlaced fashion. But, after all, basket-weavin 
is at best a manufacture of simple or savage life, an 
the blind can attain to great, if not to the great- 
est ion in it. Therefore, pretty as these baskets 
are, one cannot found upon them as any striking proofs 
of the high advancement of Egyptian art. 


THE EVENING BEFORE THE MARRIAGE. 
PROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 

“ WE shall be so happy with one another !” said Louisa 
gue: to her aunt the evening before her marriage, 
and, as she spoke, the colour mounted into her cheek,and 
her eyes beamed with inward rapture. It is not hard 
to guess whena bride says we, who it is she means. “ I 
have not a doubt of it, my dear Louisa,” replied her 
aunt ; “ only take care that you continue so.” “ Oh, 
who could doubt it fora moment ? I know myself, and 
if I am not good, iny love for him will make me better. 
We love each other; and so long as we do that, we 
cannot be sighed Le Our love will never grow old.” 

_& Ah,” si r aunt, “ you speak like a girl of 
nineteen the day before her marriage, with the flush of 
wishes fulfilled, and of fair hopes and anticipations 
strong upon her. my words : even 
the heart grows The day is sure to come when 
the magic of the senses dies away ; and when that spell 
is broken, then for the first time does it qperuhgier 
we are really worthy of being loved or no. When 
custom has made the brightest charms common, when 
faded, the shadows of life 

a ickly over ight of home, then, and 
not till then, can husband that he 
deserves to be loved, or the husband of the wife that 
hers are no transitory graces. Indeed, there is some- 
thing ridiculous to my ears in protestations of this sort 
on a wedding-day.” 

I understand 
is only our mutual virtues, that in after-years can give 
us worth in each other’s eyes. But is not my Alfred 
for I can’t lay claim to any thing for myself, but the 


aunt. You mean to say that it 


wish to do right—is not my Alfred the worthiest, the 
noblest of all the young men in the whole town? Are 
there not in him the germs of every noble quality that 
can lead to happiness ?” 

“TI agree with you entirely, child. You have the 
germs of good qualities, too, as well as he—I may say 
that much without flattery. But, my dear, they are 
no more than germs, and require much rain and sun- 
shine to ripen them into maturity. No blossoms are 
more deceitful to the hope than these. We never 
know what soil they are rooted in. Who knows the 
mystery of the heart ?” 

“ Why, aunt, you quite fri me.” 

“So much the better, Louisa. A little trepidation 
the day before marriage will do no harm. I havea 
sincere love for you, and will therefore tell you my 
mind frankly. I am none of your frumpish old aunts. 
At seven-and-twenty, one is not apt to have turned a 
puritan, but still looks out upon life with a tolerably 
cheerful eye. I have a model of a husband, and I am 
happy. Therefore I have some right to speak to 
in this way, and to put you up to a secret, which most 
probably you are ignorant of, which indeed a pretty 
young girl runs little chance of being told, and most 

g men care little to hear ; and yet, for all that, it 
is the one great requisite at every fireside, for from it 
alone can spring enduring affection and indestructible 


isa grasped her aunt’s hand in both of hers. 
“ Dear aunt, you must be right ; I believe every word 
you say. What you meanis, that lasting happiness and 
love can never be secured by any merely casual or 
transitory charms, but only by those virtues of dispo- 
sition which we carry into the married state. They are 
our best dowry ; they never grow old.” 

“Not exactly, Louisa. Even virtues may grow old, 
and with old age become displeasing, quite as much as 
personal attractions.” ‘ 

“ Why, aunt, how can that be? Tell me one virtue 
that could become displeasing with the lapse of years.” 

“ When it has become displeasing, we call it a virtue 
no longer, just as we call a pretty girl no longer pretty, 
when time has changed her into the sober mother o 
a household.” - 

« But, aunt, virtues are not mere things of earth.” 


« Why, not exactly.” 
meekness or gentleness ever become dis- 


“ How can 
pleasing ?” 

“ Whenever years make them appear effeminate 
weakness.” 

“ And manly firmness ?” 

“ Becomes offensive coarseness.” 

And modesty ?” 

 Sheepishness.” 

And noble pride 

Simple conceit.” 

“ And readiness to oblige *” 

“ Fawning and servility.” 

“ Why, aunt, you almost make me angry with you. 
My future husband never can degenerate in this way. 
One virtue he has, which must always keep him right 
—his high-toned sentiment, his ineradicable feeling for 
every thing which is great, and good, and beautiful. 
And this fine sensibility for every thing noble lives 
within my bosom, as well as in his. It is to us an in- 
born hostage for our happiness.” 

“ And if it should happen to grow old with you, it 
would b na timentality ; and sentimen- 
tality is the very mischief. Not that I would have you 
without sensibility, but heaven keep this Grace from 
changing into a squabbling old woman. Do you know 
the Countess Hoflingen ?” 

“She who was separated from her husband last 

Y 
ee Do you know the real cause why they parted ?” 

«“ Every body has some different story about it.” 

You shall bev how the thing happened. I had it 
from herself. The story is at once laughable and in- 
structive, and comes quite pat to what we were talk- 
ing of. 


body as the most affectionate and enviable of couples. 
Their marriage was the result of a passion whieh had 
been the growth of years. Their_love was a perfect 
mania. They were formed for each other, beautiful, 
and good, and ardent, with the most admirable har- 
mony in all their views and wishes. The whole world 
was agog about the scene that occurred, after they had 
been formally betrothed, when some quarrel between 
their parents knocked the marriage arrangements en- 
tirely on the head. The lady pined to a shadow, and 
her passionate lover threatened to blow his brains out, 
or swallow a bottle of prussic acid at the least. Suffice 
it, that to save the young countess’s life, and prevent 
him from committing some such act of desperation, the 
old folk had nothing for it but to make up thei — 
or seem to do so, whether they did or not. This re- 
stored the lovers to their senses ; but no sooner was 
the lady out of danger, than the old folk split again, 
and were for putting off the match for a couple of years 
more. The result ae One night the de- 
voted pair packed up their travelli 

on the wings of love, in the shape 
erossed the borders, got married, 
and wife ; and from moment 


a chaise and four, 
came back as man 
a whole heaven of 


, and, borne | agreeably by 


think of nothing but how to please one another. The 
first year found them inditing poems to each other, the 
sweetest, the most passionate things in the world; 
winter and summer bloomed alike in perpetual flower- 
age ; not a stick or stool about the house but was en- 
deared to them by some delightful association. The 
second year, i these enthusiastic cutbursts of 
feeling had softened down a degree ; but still, in ball 
or féte, at tea-drinking or conversazione, they saw, they 
sought, they lived but foreach other. The third year, 
this amiable weakness was dropped in company, but at 
home they were still the same. The fourth, they ap- 
peared to have got rid of the first all-absorbing thral- 
dom of love, so far at least as to be able to go out into 
society of an evening alone, she one way, he another, 
with tolerable comfort to themselves. But the joy of 
meeting was only so much the more entrancing. The 
fifth, the count felt himself able to go from home for a 
week or two, without having his shattered to 
fragments, or his wife going into fits at parting. But 
the letters that passed in the meantime! Why, Eloise 
with the pen of Alexander Pope wrote not more mov- 
ingly, nor with a warmer passion. The sixth, they had 
at last become sufficiently rational to allow a separation 
of some weeks to pass over, merely with the interchange 
of one or two friendly letters. In the seventh year, 
they became conscious that people could really love 
each other, without the necessity of renewing protesta- 
tions of attachment in words or writing from morning 
till night. Their bliss had reached its summit, because 
they now felt towards each other the quiet confidence 
of considerate friendship. In the eighth, they had so 
far shaken off the egotism of love, that they had some 
feeling to spare for the rest of the world, and did not 
live solely and simply for each other, as if they were 
the only folks living, and all the rest of mankind were 
but galvanised puppets upon the stage of life. In the 
ninth, they were the most amiable, the most beneficent, 
the most delightful, kind creatures you can imagine, 
abroad as well as at home. In the tenth, they were 
very much like what we other children of mankind, 
pe: honest souls, at least, as are among us, — 


f | are, when we have had ten years’ experience of 


other in the wedded state. 

True it is, they had now grown ten years older ; but 
so had their ‘ove, and, alas! their virtues too. Both 
had become a proverb in the town for their sensibility 
of heart, and every body loved them for it. 

Well, in the first year of the seeond deeade of their 
marriage, they both made the remark, that their 
sion was no longer so violent as it used to be. This 
they thought quite natural. A person can be in love, 
without making a fuss about it. Next they dis- 
covered in one another a number of little weaknesses, 
which the mantle of love had hitherto eoncealed. What 
of that? They forgave them, and each endured the 
faults of the other with amicable forbearance. In the 
third, they would be giving one another occasional 
hints of the most delicate kind—but these broke no 
bones between them. And then, indeed, if one felt in 
any way hurt at the untowardness of the other, there 
was not wanting the assurance that the offender would 
willingly do the most amiable penance. In the fourth, 
however, each was inclined to think that the 
doing work fell rather too often to his or her share ; 
and occasional suspicions crossed the minds of both, 
that one was di to forgive himself or herself 
every thing, and the other nothing. In the fifth, a 
great many little annoyances occurred, which were apt 
to be remembered. In the sixth, they began to mea- 
sure their words towards one another, so as to keep 
clear of diseord. In the seventh, there were a good 
many misunderstandings, and nothing more common 
than for one to be piqued at the expressions of the 
other. This, however, they explained into a proof of 
love and devotion ; no enemy’s sword cuts so deep as 
the frown of one that is dear to us. In the eighth, 


these little bickerings grew more uent, but these 
nobody minded. In the bes matches suclz 
things will happen. They would be sulky towards each 


other for a day or two, and then make it up again. In 
the ninth, their mutual sensibility brought them to a 
prudent resolution to tolerate extreme bursts of emo- 
tion in each other. ‘ You, my love,’ said the count, 
‘ are sensitive and irritable—so am I. This does not 
do. You may be violent, so very possibly might I. To 
avoid disputes, I will allow you to do just as you please ; 
let me do the same. In this way, my love, we shall 
live pleasantly , Without anno to ourselves. 
We love each , but, my dear, it will never do to 
worry each other to death with our love.’ So, too, 
thought the countess. Henceforward they rarely met 
but at table. Neither inquired where have you been, 
or where are you going? Peace was restored, and on 
this courteous footing they lived in harmony and com- 
fort. And if ever one was piqued at any thing the 
other said or spe ee handsome and compli- 


their ible ms. 
domestie life, the delineation of which upon the stage 


rapture seemed to have come down the earth. had enraptured them, seemed te be renewed with all 
eneceforth nothing could have smoothly | its foree in their own persons. 

than did the union of this dev It'was peace | ‘Ah!’ said the countess, ‘all very good if one were 

and concord in the abstraet. F ra till noon, | to be alwa ? *Do not 

from noon till dewy eve, the young people seemed to’ Where is there a woman keeps 


| 
| | | 
| 
1e exception of the sculptured and painted records, are ; 
the only written memorials which have descended to 
us from that distant age. These papyri are composed 
of the heart of the stalks of a mars — ealled the . 
papyras, which grows to the height of feet, and | 
is two or three inches in circumference. The heart | 
| 
neated hieroglyphies and other varieties of writing ; | 
and of those papyri that have come down to us, most | 
that nothing is new under the sun. It might have : 
been presumed that some slender clerk of no distant 
date was the first to hit upon the ingenious expedient 
of dispesing of his pen, at io moments, by sticking 7 
it behind his ear. Alas, for novelty! a scribe in one 
of the Theban paintings is to be seen in the same 
circumstances. 
re are many specimens of baskets, as has been 
already contonalh among these Egyptian relics. The 
majority of these are understood to be made of the 
twisted and interlaced date-tree leaves ; others, again, 
seem constructed of the same portions of the ‘Theban 
palm. In many instances, whatever be their material, 
these baskets are so neatly and firmly wrought, and 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| One night during the twentieth year—you have thus 
the history of twenty years—after their return from , 
the theatre, they had supped together, and sat chatting 
the fireside. They were still full of the 
| emotions which a play of Iffland’s had calied up within 
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done? I see no difference in you to-day and the night 
before our iage. Some little caprices ! ell, 
are easily put up with. Our union is certainly 
one of the most pot. Ar upon earth. If I were un- 
married, and to see you, I would offer you my hand in 
preference to every body.’ ‘ Vastly well turned,’ re- 
plied the countess, with a sigh. ‘ But, my dear, just 
think—twenty long years! What am I now?! what 
was I then? ‘A charming wife 
charming gi I would not exchange one for t! 
other.’ He rose, and pressed her to his bosom with a 
kiss. ‘We should be happy, quite happy. But there 
is one thing wanting, dearest, to — the felicity 
of our union.’ ‘ I understand—a child, to inherit your 
— and virtue. But, added the count, while he 

i his lady’s hand, ‘ you are only eight and thirty— 
I scarcely forty—who knows, perhaps ——’ ‘Oh, 
how I should be delighted! It is very true that a 
single child gives quite as much sorrow and anxiety as 
pleasure. The slightest mishap may snatch him from 
us again. But, then, a couple of children.’ ‘ You are 
right. And not two, but three. For with two, if one 
were to die, we should just be in the same state of 
anxiety as before. I feel that heaven will listen to our 
prayers. We shall yet see these charming little ones 
sporting about us.’ ‘My love,’ said the lady, with a 
smile, ‘that would be almost too much. It would only 
involve us in a fresh dilemma. For instance, if they 
should be sons?’ ‘ Well, and if they were, we have an 
income of some twelve thousand pounds ; enough surely 
both for ourselves and them. The oldest should have 
a commission—the second a diplomatic appointment. 
These would both cost a trifle—very true—but then 

would be sure to rise. We have connections, rank, 
influence” ‘ But you — the youngest, love !’ 
*The youngest ! not a bit. He shall be bred for the 
ehureh, and cannot fail of falling into a prebend.’ 
* What ! a son of mine a priest? No, indeed ; no good 
would come of that.’ No good! And may I ask, 
why not? He may become an abbot, bishop, arch- 
ishop, madam.’ ‘He may do no such thing! I may 
prove the mother of a monk, and see my son with a 
shaven crown and cloister frock. I wonder such a 
thought could ever enter your head. If I had a hun- 
dred sons, I would not permit it” ‘You are in a 
strange humour for once, wife dear. But for all your 
spleen against the church, I know you will give in to 
what is both for his happiness and ours.’ ‘I tell you, 
and tell you again, I will never do any such thing. 
Call ita whim, an humour, what youlike. You have an 
humour to be lord supreme ; but you will please to 
remember that a mother may be allowed to put in a 
word in such a case.’ ‘Indeed, she may not. It is 
entirely the father’s look-out. And I shall let it be 
seen, whenever the occasion requires it, that my will, 
and mine alone, shall have the whole disposal of the 
matter.’ ‘Good heavens! I am quite aware, sir, that 
= are my lord and husband ; but, sir, I have not the 
onour to be your maid-servant.’ ‘Nor I your page, 
my Lady Countess. I have given way to you in every 
thing, perhaps more than [ ought. But cheerfully as 
I submit to your caprices, remember there are such 
things as whimsies, that may be too absurd.’ ‘I am 
much indebted to you for the lesson, of which you 
have just given me a plain practical illustration. I 
think I know, sir, who has given way most. For years 
I have put up with the improprieties of your conduct, 
and imously forgiven them, more as the faults 
of intellect and education than as errors of the heart. 
But the patience of heaven wears out at last.’ ‘ There 
you are perfectly correct. Mine has been preciously 
tried, madam, for many a day, by your whims and fan- 
cies ; and you may thank your stars, madam, that I 
did not shake off the yoke before the year and day was 
out ; for, sooth to say, there is nothing very creditable 
in being the obedient slave of your thousand and one 
absurdities. I must give you a piece of my mind, 
madam, for once.’ ‘ And if I had wished to give you 
a piece of my mind, sir, you should have known many a 
day ago that you are a proud, self-seeking egotist, whom 
it is impossible to put up with ; a heartless puppet, 
that is always talking about feelings, for the same rea- 
son that people make the greatest vaunt of what they 
do not possess.’ ‘ Indeed! that is the way, I presume, 
you make such a fuss about acuteness, and your 
seeing farther than your neighbours. You may impose 
upon others, madam ; thank heaven, I have long been 
undeceived. . Virtue = you is nothing at bottom but 
womanish gri . Your mawkish parade of intellect 
is more oa more distasteful to me, the more I know 
what you reallyare. But that I did not like to wound 
your elves, en is, I would have sent you back 
to your i as the only chance for peace 
left me” ‘ You Been juss anticipated my wishes. A 
stiff tiresome egotist like you is not the sort of person 
to make any woman of intellect happy. And after such 
a declaration, I would have you to know that nothing 
could afford me greater pleasure than to be rid of you 
at once.’ ‘ Thank ! the murder is out at last. 
I take you at oo word, and could not wish myself 
jeu! and pleasant dreams attend you. 
To-morrow shall see the business concluded.’ ‘ The 
sooner the better, my lord ! 

And so they parted. Next day a notary and wit- 
nesses were sent for; the deed of separation was 
drawn up, and subscribed by both parties, in spite of 
the remonstrances of friends and relations, and 


female, nay, even of the first quality. Since 
then, they have lived Thus was a connection of 
Jong standing, and to appearauce a happy one, sud- 


denly broken. The ridiculous dispute about the future 
destiny of three sons, who had not even an existence, 
snapped the thread that looked as though it would have 
bound them for ever. And you will remark, that, for 
all that, the count as well as countess are both of them 
very pleasant persons. You can charge them with no 
bad quality, but only with certain foibles, such as we 
all have.” 

“Do you call this story laughable, aunt?” said 
Louisa, with tears standing in hereyes. “It has made 
me quite melancholy. I now comprehend how it is that 
the marriage of even excellent people may by little and 
little become very unhappy. Give me some consolation, 
for, unless you do, you will have made me miserable to 
no end. I never would venture to look upon my future 
husband without alarm for what might happen. Think 
of the horror of such a fate !” 

“ Well, girl, how would you propose to avoid it?’ 
inquired her aunt. 

“ Oh, aunt, if I were never to grow old !—then I 

might be certain of binding my husband to me for 
ever.” 
“ You are greatly mistaken, my dear child. Though 
you were always to be as fair and beautiful as you are 
this day, yet would the familiarity of years render your 
charms in the long-run a matter of indifference in 
your husband’s eyes. Habit is the mightiest magician 
in the world, and one of the most beneficent of the 
household fairies. She makes the most beautiful and 
the most repulsive object alike common : say we are 
young and grow old, habit prevents the husband from 
noticing the change. Reverse the case, and suppose 
that we were to continue young, and he to grow old, 
mischief might be the result, from the natural jealousy 
of our time-stricken lord. Things are better as they 
are. Think of your becoming an aged grandam, and 
your husband a blooming youth ; how would you re- 
concile yourself to that !” 

Louisa was puzzled. “ Really I do not know.” 

“ But,” continued her aunt, “ I will communicate a 
secret to you, which ——” 

“ What! that,” interrupted Louisa, “ that which I 
have been dying to hear ?” 

Her aunt continued. “ Give me your best attention. 
What I am about to tell you I have myself tried and 
found to succeed. It consists of two parts. The first 
part of my plan for making marriage happy is in itself 
an infallible preventive against the very possibility of 
dissension, and could not fail ultimately to make even 
the spider and the fly the best of friends. The other 
part is the best and surest means for the preservation 
of womanl 

“ Ah!” cried Louisa. 

“For the first part of my plan, then. Take your 
bridegroom, the first hour after your marriage that 

you are alone, and require from him a vow, and give 

im one in exchange. Promise each other solemnly, 
not even in the merest jest to wrangle with one an- 
other, or to interchange words of raillery or reproach. 
Never ! I tell you, never! Squabbling even in jest, 
words of the merest banter, by repetition become down- 
right earnest. Mark that! Further, promise with all 
the seriousness your heart is capable of, never to have 
a secret from one another, under no pretext, under no 
excuse whatever. Continually, yea, every moment, 
you ought to see clearly into each other’s breasts. If 
one of you have done wrong, let not a moment be lost 
till it is frankly confessed ; though it be with tears, 
confessed let it be. And so as you have both of you no 
secrets from each other, all that concerns your home, 
your mutual intercourse, your own hearts, is and may 
be kept a secret from father, mother, sister, brother, 
aunt, and all the world. Yourselves two, under God, 
fashion henceforth your own calm world. Every third 
and fourth person you introduce there, would but make 
division, and stand between you and your love! This 
may not be. Promise that. Renew the vow upon _ 
temptation. You will find your account in it. So wi 

our souls grow as it were together, so will you two 
me but one. Ah, if many a young couple had but 
known this little piece of worldly wisdom, and made 
a proper use of it, how many a marriage would be 
happier, than, alas, it is !” 
uisa kissed her aunt’s hand fervently. “I feel 
this must be done. Where it is not, marriéd people, 
although united, are still two strangers, who know no- 
thing of each other. It ought to be—without it there 
can be no happiness. And now, aunt, the best means 
for the preservation of womanly grace !” 

Her aunt smiled, and went on. “ We cannot dis- 
guise from ourselves the fact, that a handsome man 
pleases us a hundred times better than a plain one ; 
and men feel just the same way towards us. But what 
we call handsome, what properly pleases us in men, and 
men in us, is not merely head and hair, symmetry or 
complexion, as in a picture or a statue: it is the cha- 
racteristic expression, the soul breathing outwards, 
which charms in word and look, in earnestness, in sor- 
row, and in joy. Men idolise us, in proportion as the 
discover in us those virtues of the mind which our 
gives promise of ; and we find an eyilly disposed man 
repulsive, be he never so handsomé,or good looking. 
Thus, then, a young girl, who would preserve her 
beauty, must loek to the graces of her mental nature, 
those qualities of disposition, those virtues, in short, by 
which she faseimated her lover. And the best of all 
means for p ing virtue, so that it never alters, but 
remains for ng, is a —_— habit of thought 
and action, a g in the sight of heaven, with a 
mind pure, peaceful, and kindly, towards al! mankind. 


Look you, dear,” she continued, “there are virtues 
which are begotten of mere worldly prudence. These 
grow old with time, and they change, because, with the 
vicissitude of circumstances and inclinati prudence 
changes her modes of action, and because prudence 
does not always grow with the growth of years and 
passions. But religious virtues cannot change, because 
our God is evermore the same, and because that eter- 
nity is evermore the same, whither we and those we 
love are journeying. Maintain an innocent, pious frame 
of mind, and that soul-inspired beauty will always be 
yours for which your bridegroom worships you to-day. 
I am no Puritan, but simply your own aunt of seven- 
and-twenty, that loves you dearly. Iam fond of dancing ; 
I like to look smart ; [I love a joke ; but for that v 
reason I say to you, be an affectionate, gentle-h 
Christian woman, and you will be beautiful as mother 
and as grandam !” 

Louisa threw her arms about her aunt’s neck, and 
testified her thanks by an emotion too deep for ut- 
terance. 


THE POETRY OF SIR WILLIAM JONES. 
THE accomplished scholar and jurist, Sir William 
Jones, has already found a place in the biographical 
columns of the present work. From the brevity, 
however, indispensable to such sketches of personal 
history, it was impossible to enter on that occasion 
into any detailed account of the particular works on 
which his reputation is founded, or to do more, in 
truth, than give a mere enumeration of their titles. 
His acquisitions as a linguist, from the period of boy- 
hood till his death, were so rapid and numerous, and 
the displays resulting from each new accession of 
methon we followed so closely upon one another, that 
a@ minute account of his a would of itself 
occupy & very 4 space. We do not pro to 
enter on such a task here, but simply to csatlhie Sir 
William Jones in his character of a poet, as well as of 
a translator of poetry. 

Sir William evinced a taste for poetry at a 
early age. His widowed mother fortunately posse: 
the means of educating him respectably, and in 1753, 
when arrived at the age of seven, he was placed at 
Harrow School. In his ninth year, the juvenile poems 
of Pope excited in him the spirit of emulation, and he 
began to exercise his poetical talent in imitations of 
that author, and of Dryden, his two chief favourites. 
Subsequently, when studying the classics, he produced 
translations of some of the best known minor pi 
of the ancient . A verse or two from an imita- 
tion of the Fourteenth Ode of Horace (Book Second), 
may be presented as a specimen of the skill and ease 
in composition which he had attained at the age of 
fourteen :— 
How quickly fades the vital flower! 
Alas! my friend, each silent hour 
Steals unperceived away : 
The early joys of blooming youth, 
Meek innocence and dove-eyed truth, 
Are destined to decay. 
Can zeal drear Pluto’s wrath restrain ? 
No! though an hourly victim stain 
His hallowed shrine with blood, 
Fate will recall her doom for none ; 
The sceptred king must leave his throne, 
To pass the Stygian flood. 
Our house, our land, our shadowy ‘ 
‘The very mistress of our love, -_ 
Ah me, we soon must leave! 
Of all our trees, the hated boughs 
Of cypress shall alone diffuse 
Their fragrance o'er our grave. 
This is composition of no ordinary kind for a of 
fourteen, though not otherwise very remarkable. Two 
years later, Jones wrote the principal portion of a 
poem of some length, published afterw under the 
title of Arcadia, and distinguished by the tasteful 
elegance of its style. From this time forward the 
subject of our notice continued at intervals to culti- 
vate his poetical powers, by rendering into English 
different pieces from Greek and Roman writers, until 
his acquisition of the Arabic and Persian tongues gave a 
new direction to his talents. He was only twenty when 
he had made such proficiency in Oriental literature as 
to receivean offer (which he declined) of the post of state- 
interpreter for Eastern . When master of 
these tongues, he began to translate freely from them, 
both in prose and verse. The poetry of the East cer- 
tainly presented to him a far more congenial field for 
the display of his powers than the writings of Greece 
or Rome. His own style, perhaps from his great phi- 
lological knowledge, was flowery, verbose, and epithe- 
tical i in the highest degree, and the Orientals were 
pone yer by the like characteristics. This simi- 
larity led to his unbounded admiration of the Eastern 
, and rendered him also a fit expositor of their 
ties. For example, never did t find aj 
translator, than Hafiz, the Persian, met with in 
the case of the following song. 


A PERSIAN SONG OF HAFIZ, 
Sweet maid, if thou would’st charm my sight, 
And bid these arms thy neck enfold, 
That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 
Would give thy poet more delight 
‘Than ail Bocara’s vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samarcand. 
Boy ! let yon liquid ruby flow, 
And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
Whate’er the frowning zealots say = 
Teli them their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 
A bower so sweet as Mosellay. 
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O! when these fair, perfidious 
Whose eyes our secret haunts infest, 
‘Their dear destructive charms display, 
Each glance my tender breast invades, 
And robs my wounded soul of rest, 
As Tartars seize their destined prey. 
In vain with love our bosoms glow : 
Can all our tears, can all our sighs, 
New lustre to those charms impart ? 
Can cheeks, where living roses blow, 
Where nature spreads her richest dyes, 
Require the borrowed gloss of art ? 

> 
But ah! sweet maid, my counsel here— 
(Youth should attend when those advise 
‘Whom long experience renders sage) 
While music charms the ravished ear, 
While sparkling cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay, and scorn the frowns of age. 


Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 

Whose accents flow with artless ease, 

Like orient pearls at random strung. 

Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say : 

But oh ! far sweeter, if they please 

The nymph for whom these notes are sung. 

Paraphrasing, to which his choice of Pope as a mo- 

del, and still more his own consummate command of 
, made Jones especially liable, has not been 

avoided in this version from Hafiz, but the expansion 
has been executed so much in the spirit of the original, 
that the blemish is almost obliterated. But the effect 
of this same paraphrastical propensity was most de- 
structive when Jones attempted to handle the poems 
of the Greeks, so remarkable for their nervous sim- 
plicity. The same was the result of his attempts to 
translate such writers as Petrarch, as any one may see 
by comparing Jones’s version of one of that writer's 
canzones with the exquisite translation of a late writer, 
Leigh Hunt. The canzone is that beginning “ Chiare, 
Sresche, e dolce — But while Sir William failed 
in rendering into his native tongue those compositions 
of which the strength lay in simplicity, we repeat that 
he was admirably fitted for the translation of oriental 
verse. His own taste seems to have told him so, for 
the greater part of his poetical works consists of ver- 
sions or imitations of the Eastern bards, such as h 
to Durga, Indra, Narayena, Lacshmi, and other Indian 
divinities, with allegorical tales, as the Seven Foun- 
tains, the Enchanted Fruit, and others. The imagery 
of these is most sparkling, and the lan; lished 
and harmonious, though the whole, it must beadmitted, 
is nearly a dead level, like a garden in the old clipped 
Dutch taste. ‘The following lines from the Seven 
Fountains may serve as a specimen :— 

The wondering youth beheld an opening glade 

Where in the midst a crystal fountain play’d ; 

The silver sands, that on its bottom grew, 

Were strewn with pearls and gems of varied hue; 

The diamonds sparkled like the star of day, 

And the soft topaz shed a golden ray ; 

Clear amethysts combined their purple gleam 

With the mild emerald’s sight-refreshing beam ; 

The sapphire smiled like yon blue plain abo-e, 

And rubies spread the blushing tint of love. 

As a fair example of Jones’s original 
graver cast, the reader may be presen 
after the manner of Alexus the Greek. 

What constitutes a state ? 

Not high-raised battlement or lofty mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned, 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride, 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No :—MeEw, high-minded Men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 
Men, who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain. 
These constitute a state, 

And sovereign Law, that state’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate 

Sits Empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 
Smit by her sacred frown, 

The fiend, Dissension,* like a vapour sinks, 
And e’en th’ all-<dazzling crown 

Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks. 
Such was this heav’n-loved isle, 

Than Lesbos fairer and the Cretan shore. 
No more shall Freedom smile ? 

Shall Britons languish, and be men no more ? 
Since all must life resign, 

‘Those sweet rewards, which decorate the brave, 
"Tis folly to decline, 

And steal inglorious to the silent grave. 

Upon the whole, although the verses of Sir William 
Jones must ever form ble and intellectual read- 
ing, both on account of the beauty of the language, 
and of the virtuous sentiments conveyed in them, yet 
th a not of the stamp to entitle their 
pas be to a place among the true poets of his country. 
What might be the exact quality necessary for this 
end, in which his most accomplished mind was deficient, 
is a thing not easily determined. His genius, obvi- 
ously, was not inventice, and to this defect some weight 
must be ascribed. Be this as it may, that essential 
element in the poetical constitution, which appeared 
so vividly (to quote a striking ay in the youth- 
ful Keats, and which cannot be defined better, per- 
haps, than by calling it a power, unpossessed by common 
men, of instantaneously finding a new similitude in 

+ nature for every imaginable thing, does not seem to 


ry of the 
with an ode 


* Instead of Dissension, the ordinary editions of Jones’s poems 
say Discretion ; but it would surely be absolute nonsense to call 
this respectable quality a fiend, 


have entered into the composition of Sir William 
Jones’s mind. The arrangement of old images and 
old expressions in novel and pleasing forms, consti- 
tuted the extent of his poetical abilities. He appears, 
in truth, to have had no higher aim, and this was 
doubtless attributable in part to the vitiated poetical 
taste of his times. 

Sir William died in India at the age of forty-seven, 
while engaged in the laborious task of preparing a 
Digest of Laws of Hindostan—a task that would 
have conferred on him a nobler immortality than even 
that which poetry can bestow. 


THE NATURAL RESULTS OF STRIKES. 
Ir never seems to occur to the promoters of violent 
combinations for higher wages among the working- 
classes, that the employers have any reasons for not 
yielding to their demands, beyond a mere desire of 
getting work done as cheaply as ible, in order that 
they may have the greater profit to themselves. A 
more liberal consideration shows the case of the em- 
ployers to be very different. In ail departments of 
trade, they are exposed to rivalry both at home and 
abroad. ‘They are pressed upon, in various respects, to 
meet the demand for low-priced goods, and to compete 
with each other in the common market of the world. 
Each, therefore, is under what we may call animperative 
law of his condition, to try to get his articles produced 
at the lowest possible rate. Such a rivalry is very apt 
to depreciate the intrinsic value of goods (in fact, it is 
injuring the character of our manufactures), and is 
constantly acting on the wage standard. If there were 
only a limited number of persons born or belonging to the 
working class, in all parts of the world, then it would be 
impossible for this rivalry to undermine the standard of 
wages; but this is not the case. In most countries, 
there are hosts of persons who are anxious for employ- 
ment, and they always find some one to pay them 
wages proportionate to his means, and to their numbers. 
Others are compelled, in self-defence, to follow his 
example, and thus wages are reduced. 

Passing over the extreme , ty which all com- 
binations bear in their very front, it is of impor- 
tance to show that they are calculated to prove in- 
jurious to the actual promoters of them in the long 
run. Violations of the natural order of things rarely, 
if ever, go unpunished ; and we have not here any ex- 
ception to the rule. Whenever an employer feels that 
he is placed at a disadvantage by the constrained pay- 
ment of an over-high rate of wages, or when he feels that 
his property and his person are unsafe, he is, of course, 
uneasy, and resorts to various remedies for his relief. 
He proceeds with his concern to some other place, 
where he can be more secure, and work to advan’ 
—or he endeavours to supersede manual labour by the 
introduction of inanimate machinery into his works 
—or he ceases to labour altogether, and lives on the 
fruits of his former industry. If he do none of 
these things, but, with his fellow employers, submits 
to the exactions of the unionists, then the chances are 
that the trade falls off, and ultimately leaves the 
country. These are not chimerical results. They 
are at this instant in active operation. The populous 
towns of Manchester, Ashton, &c., in Lancashire, owe 
a great portion of their prosperity to the early destruc- 
tion of machinery at Blackburn and other places. 
Norwich, once a great seat of the camlet fact 


our habits of industry, and our improved machi 
daily renders it easier for them to sup font‘ entati 
et. that if this effect has 
not more generally followed, every additional attack 
on the profits of the home manufacturer must ha’ 
this tendency, and augment the chances of i 
roducts successfully competing with British. In 
§20, a Glasgow cotton manufacturer emigrated from 
that city, and established a factory at New York, that 
he might conduct his business free from those interrup- 
tions to which he was subjected in this country from 
the strikes among his men. ‘The conduct of the Shef- 
field workmen already threatens the extinction of the 
trade of that town, and it is passing over to our French 
and German rivals. At present the same labour in 
the manufacture of saws which cost 15s. or 20s. at 
Sheffield, can be done for 1s. 3d. at Molsheim, in the 
neighbourhood of Strasburg. The consequence is, the 
exportation of this article to the Continent, which was 
considerable some years ago, has almost wholly ceased : 
many other of the Sheffield productions have shared 
the same fate ; and America is almost the only market 
that is left for the sale of the manufactures of that 
town. The condition of a large proportion of the Shef- 
field operatives is far worse with respect to comfort 
than at any preceding period, and the town exhibits 
the extraordinary spectacle—the inevitable result of 
successful combinations—of high weet a decaying 
trade, and a destitute population. The business that 
remains is now dependent on our friendly relations 
with the United States ; war or the i of a tariff 
may equally extinguish it; and should pen, 
the Sheffield workmen may perhaps at length learn, 
amidst unavailing regrets, that the question has not 
been whether they shall get high or moderate 
but moderate wages or none at all. An instance of 
transference of a manufacture to the Continent, in 
consequence of strikes, has lately occurred in the 
woollen trade. ‘The workmen in a large cloth-dyeing 
establishment in Yorkshire turned out for an advance 
of wages. It happened that the firm were large ex- 
porters of finished cloth to Germany, where they 
sessed a small dyeing factory, of which, however, little 
use was made. The proprietors, on the stoppage of 
their business in England, were induced to try the 
experiment of sending the greater part of their cloth, 
in a white state, to Germany, and dyeing it there, 
where they could be free from the dictation of trades’ 
unions. It is but fair to add, that other causes may 
have contributed in inducing the firm to try this new 
speculation ; among others, the high duty on drugs in 
gland, and the low duties on the importation of 
undyed cloth, as compared with dyed cloth, into Ger- 
many. The experiment not only answered expecta- 
tion, but many other unlooked-for advantages resulted 
from the change. A saving was made in the expense 
of insurance, as the article was less valuable when in 
course of transit : there was also less risk of its bei 
spoilt by sea-water, as the subsequent dyeing remedi 
any damage it might sustain from this cause. Conse- 
eK the proprietors in question have been trans- 
erring their dyeing business to Germany, carrying 
their skill and experience with them; large additions 
have been made to their foreign factory ; and whereas, 
before the strike, they did not export above 500 — 
of undyed cloth weekly, they now send from 1000 to 
1200 in the same time. As increased profit has at- 


in a great measure stripped of that branch 
of trade by certain towns in Yorkshire, where the 
manufacturers were better protected from violence ; 
indeed, if it had not been for “ strikes,” Norwich would 
at this day have been one of the largest manufactur- 
ing towns in the kingdom. Similar injuries have been 
done to many other towns. When, however, a branch 
of manufacture is removed only from one town to an- 
other, the unionists may follow it. True, they some- 
times, from the wretched state of our general police, 
are able to pursue and molest their victims in whatever 
locality they may settle. In such cases, the effectual 
remedy lies in removal to some foreign country, where 
the unionists cannot possibly exert any influence. 
As this paper meets the eyes of thousands of work- 
ing men in all parts of Britain, we are anxious to put 
‘ore them a plain statement of what is now the 
obvious result of the annoyances which trade has ex- 
perienced from combinations and combinators during 
the last ten or twelve years. It is most important for 
the interests of working men that they should be 
aware that various branches of manufacture (not, it is 
true, es but in a great measure, from this cause) 
are rapidly departing from the united kingdom. Every 
traveller in France, Belgium, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, concurs in representing manufactures as rapidly 
increasing in these countries, and thus taking bread 
from the mouths of the labouring classes in England. 
Mr E. Tuffnell confirms these representations by the 
following statement of facts which had come to his 


knowledge, in the course of his inquiries as one of the 
Factory Commissioners—a statement which we derive 
from the first report (just pubiished) of the Constabu- 


Commission, and cannot be toc ear- 
nestly anggreflected on by the working men of 
this y 

“An evil of far more serious import to the nation, 
is when the manufacture, instead of ¢ ing from 


one part of the country to another, leaves it altogether, 
and takes refuge in foreign phis has actually 
taken place in some instances, rapid increase 


of continental rivalry, by teaching foreigners to adopt 


tended this change in the locality of their dyeing trade, 
it is clear that this firm will never bring back its busi- 
ness to England; on the contrary, it is to be feared 
that the example will be imitated by other firms, and 
the eventual result. may be, that the profit of dyeing 
all the cloth that is sent to Germany, amounting to 
nearly 20,000 pieces annually, may be lost to this 
country. 

The strike of the frame-work knitters, in 1817 and 
1818, had an effect on our export trade of hosiery 
articles which is felt to this day. In those years the 
foreign buyers of these goods, being unable to obtain 
their usual supplies from the English manufacturers, 
in consequence of the turn-out, went to Germany to 
make their purchases. From that period the Germans 

t a hold on the export trade of hosiery, which they 

ve been yearly increasing, assisted as they have been 
by numerous strikes of the workmen in this country. 

reat of the hosiery articles which our ships 
export from England, is in fact not made here, but at 
Chemnitz, in Saxony ; and it only comes to London 
to be exported to America, and other quarters of the 
world, a duty of 20 per cent. preventing its consum 
tion in this country. Now, we will suppose the Derby 
and Leicester wo n to succeed in a strike, and to 
raise their wages to such a degree that the price of the 
articles they make is increased 20 per cent. The 
foreign hosiery which is now in the king’s warehouses 
under lock and key, would instantly have the duty of 
20 per cent. paid on it, be brought into our et, 
and the triumphant workmen and their masters be 
ruined directly. As it is, the strikes have done irre- 
parable damage to this trade, and the flourishing Ger- 
man town of Chemnitz owes great part of its prosperity 
to the trades’ unions of this country. It cannot be 
other than a pleasing sight'to see the large population 
of a place like Chemnitz happy, conten and em- 
ployed. But what must be the feelings of an English- 
man, when looking on that smiling scene of 
industry? The pleasure with which he regards it 
pore, Oh be mingled with some feelings of sorrow, 
if the thought should strike him that that i 
might have English—that that employment, 
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happiness and contentment, is so much torn from 
England by the folly of the Derby and Leicester work- 
men. A century and a half ago the King of France 
drove great part of the silk trade from that country 


fair way to do the same with respect to England by 


their trades’ unions. 

These facts, if there be no fallacy in them, and we 
can’ see or none, are surely of a most instruc- 
tive nature. ‘They-recall to our minds an observation 
whieh we have long been accustomed to make, when 
the ity and civilisation of Britain were 
alluded to, and when it was augured that, as with all 
ancient nations, ours, now that it had reached to all 
appearance its height, must begin to decline. We 
have been accustomed, in reference to this gnos- 
nation 


ernments usually 
ser that, the circumstances being thus different, 
the result would be different too. e now, however, 
shave some fear that the circumstances are not so far 
different as we once imagined. The great bulk of our 
people are not an instructed . They are not 
‘the totally unlettered populace of the states of anti- 
qty, but neither are they sufficiently enlightened to 
the principles on which their happiness depends, 
mor are they ws sufficient moral regulation to con- 
trol their instinetive impulses of whatever kind. Hence 
the violence which a large portion of them are at pre- 
‘sent manifesting, to the certain defeat of all their pro- 
fessed aims, and the great endangerment of their most 
interests. If Britain shall henceforward 
ink from its manufacturing pre-eminence, while other 
nations, taking advantage of its ingenuity and its re- 
sources, Tise on its ruins, the case will certainly form a 
striking proof of the eternity of all great causes, and 
that stability and permanence are mere ideas of man’s 
mind, not laws of universal nature. 


KIDNAPPING SYSTEM OF THE LAST 
CENTURY. 

(The following curious aceount of the kidnapping practised at 
Aberdeen about the middle of the last century, is from a small 
‘work of extraordinary research for its class, and a great deal of 
humour and point, to which we lately alluded as being just pub- 
lished—** the Book of Bon Accord, or a Guide to the City of 
Aberdeen.” The details of the traffic will appear to many as 
searcely credible; yet we have no doubt that the whole are true, 
seeing that they are’ supported, in the work from which we 
quote, by evidence taken in a court of law.] 

Burween the years 1740 and 1746, Aberdeen, in com- 
mon with some other towns in Scotland, was disgraced 
by 4 barbarous traffic, which consisted in kidnappi 
persons of both sexes, and transporting them to the 
American plantations, where they were sold as slaves 
for a limited period. The extent, the misery, and the 
horrors of this i inious trade, and the reckless 
manner in which it’'was pursued, might surpass belief, 
were they not too clearly established by testimony 
which it is impossible to doubt. Copartneries were 
openly formed for carrying it on, and ships yearly left 
port loaded with crowds of unhappy beings, of 
whom hardly one ever returned to his native land. 
‘The individuals engaged in this guilty commerce were 
men/of note, of fortune, and in public office ; among 
them were Bailie William Fordyce of Aquhorthies, 
Walter Cochran, town-clerk-depute, Alexander Mit- 
ehell of Colpna, and several others. The methods 
which they used to entrap their victims were as varied 
they were Every of deceit and seduc- 
tion was empl ; agents, drummers, pipers, and 
reerui serjeants, were dispersed throughout the 
town and shire to assail the unwary with bribes, allur- 
ul 


on such boys as seemed fit for thei . The 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood dared not send their 


that the 
and in 


ocour, as, “To Robert Ross, for listing his son, one 
oat’, and, “To Maclean, for listing his brother 

i, one shilling and sixpenee.” For the honour of 
humanity, it is to be hoped that such cases of depravity 
were very rare ; and, indeed, there are mire too 
many instances of the heart-rendi ings of 


and age—men and women, half: lads, d 
“grown an 
more than six years old. in the 


order to divert their thoughts from any attempt to 
escape. Nay, so unblushingly was this infamous com- 
merce i that, when other receptacles over- 
flowed, the public work-house was used as a place of 
inearceration ; and when this too failed, the tolbooth, 
or common prison, was appropriated, and numbers of 
individuals were detained in it for weeks together. 
“ During their confinement,” to borrow the language 
of Mr Maelaurin, afterwards Lord Dreghorn, who was 
of counsel in the cause by which this traffic was ex- 

d, “ the parents, and other relatives of those who 
ad boon enticed or forced away, flocked to Aberdeen 
in hopes of effectuating their release—hopes which 
they would never have entertained, had they reflected 
that the town-clerk and one of the bailies were deeply 
interested to thwart them. Accordingly, no solicita- 
tions or entreaties availed, and those who seemed too 
importunate were threatened themselves with banish- 
ment, imprisonment, and other distress. It will rea- 
dily occur that it is much easier to imagine than 
describe the scenes which it is in proof ensued ; for 
nothing more piteous and moving can well be figured 
than toseefathers and mothers running frantic through 
the streets, crowding to the doors and windows of t 
houses where their children were incarcerated, and 
t or ever, eparting in anguish and despair, 
impreeating curses upon those who were the waters 
of their misery.” 

There are no means of ascertaining the exact num- 
ber of the individuals thus kidnapped. One of two 
vessels which sailed from the harbour in 1743, con- 
tained no fewer than sixty-nine persons ; and when 
it is considered that the trade was carried on to an 
equal extent for nearly six years, it is impossible to 
estimate the number of unhappy beings carried off at 
less than six HUNDRED. Their condition in the land 
to which they were conveyed was truly miserable. 
They were sold to planters for a term of years, vary- 
ing from five to seven. During this period of slavery 
they were treated with harshness and cruelty ; they 
were whipped at the pleasure of their masters ; if 
they deserted for thirty days, twelve months were 
added to their slavery. In a word, such was their 
wretchedness, says one, who was an eye-witness to 
their sufferings, “ that they were often forced to des- 
perate measures, and to make away with themselves.” 

At the present day, when the authority of the law 
is severely vindicated, and its protection interposed in 
behalf of the poorest subject, it may be matter of sur- 

rise to some, that, for such grievous wrongs as have 
mn narrated, no redress was sought or obtained. But 

in those times it should be recolleeted that Scotland 
was but half civilised, and that the lower orders, upon 
whom these injuries were inflicted, were as ignorant 
of their rights as they were powerless to assert them.* 
It is in evidence that many of those who endeavoured 


ping | to procure the restoration of their children were 


menaced with imprisonment and banishment, and 
were so terrified at these impotent threats, that they 
abandoned their attempts. And, as an instance of 
the manner in which the persons who conducted this 
disgraceful traffic had fenced themselves against pu- 
nishment, it may be mentioned that when a father, 
who had been robbed of his son, instituted an action 
for redress before the Lords of Session, no. officer in 
Aberdeen could be prevailed on to cite the parties to 
ap in court. 

t is consolatory to know that, although these traf- 
fickers in human blood succeeded in evading the 
vengeance of the law for a period of nearly twenty 
years, the arm of justice was at length raised to smite 
them. Among the youths whom they carried off was 
one named Peter Williamson, “a rough, ragged, bul- 
let-pated, clever boy.” After many st reverses 
of fortune, and many romantic adventures by sea and 
land, in een and war, in April 1757 this individual 
was at Plymouth, discha’ (on account of a wound) 
from a regiment into which he had been drafted. 
With the sum of six shillings, with which he had been 
furnished to him home, he set out on his jour- 
ney, and reached York, when he published a tract, 
entitled “French and Indian Cruelty, exemplified in 
the Life and various Vicissitudes of Fortune of Peter 
Williamson, who was carried off from Aberdeen in his 


of kidnapping, however, having incurred the wrath of 
the magistrates, he was dragged before their august 
tribunal, on the accusation of having issued “a scur- 
rilous and infamous libel on the co ion of the 
city of Aberdeen, and whole members thereof.” Of 
this charge he was at once convicted ; the obnoxious 
pages of his tract were ordered to be torn out, and 
“ publicly burnt at the market-cross, by the hands of 
the common hangman, town-officers attending, 
and publishing the cause of the burning ;” he was 
ordained to be incarcerated till he should sign a denial 
of the truth of his statements ; he was subjected to a 
fine of ten shillings, and banished from the city. Wil- 
liamson brought an action against the corporation for 
these p i and on 5th of February 1762, 
the court unanimously awarded to him damages to 
the amount of L.100, besides the expense of the liti- 
gation, about L.80, “ for which the lords declare the 
defenders to be personally liable, and that the same 
shall be no burden upon the town of Aberdeen.” It 
was the intention of the officers of the crown to insti- 


tute acriminal prosecution against the parties engaged 
in the trade of eo , but it unfortunately ha: 
pened that the wrete my - 


ment by a certain Act of Indemnity. They were, 
however, still responsible to Williamson, in an 
action which he raised ~ ne Bailie Fordyce and 
others, on the 3d of December 1768, he obtained a sum 
of L.200 in name of damages, in addition to the costs 
of his litigation, which were modified to one hundred 
guineas.* 


POKINGS IN ETYMOLOGY. 

THIRD AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 
Tue “ spacious firmament on high” derives its ex- 
pressive name from the verb “ to heave,” as heaven is 
nothing more than the old form of the participle heaved 
(raised). The same idea is conveyed in the Scottish 
name /ift, by which the star-spangled canopy is also 
denoted. 

The origin of pagan was explained in a former article. 
The word heathen springs from a very similar conside- 
ration, and, strange to say, has an intimate connection 
with heath. The latter word, though now restricted to 
a particular class of plants, was applied in the old Saxon 
to all plants and shrubs, particularly those of a wild 
description. As civilisation, including the better eul- 
tivation of the ground, followed in the wake of Chris- 
tianity, we can easily perceive how those less favoured 
nations, who enjoyed neither of these advantages, 
should be classed under this universal epithet. 

When we brand an individual with the character of 
“an egregious fool,” it not unfrequently happens that 
our opinion of his deserving the appellation p 
from our observing him to deviate e grege, “out of the 
flock,” forgetting that he may, all the while, be con- 
scientiously endeavouring “ not to follow the multitude 
to do evil.” 

Some words are merely the proper names of persons 
or objects remarkable for the exhibition of the idea or 
quality intended to be conveyed, or at least suggesting 
it readily to the mind. Thus romeria, in Spanish, ori- 
ginally denoted a pilgrimage to Rome, but is now ex- 
tended to the annual visits of the people to any adjacent 
or favourite shrine, the said visits being now only 
remarkable for the feasting, dancing, and merriment, 
that form the order of the day. On the same principle, 
our verb “ to roam” unquestionably took its rise from 
the frequent practice of journeying to the capital of 
Christendom, and sometimes enduring penance from 
every footstep, although now the idea of roaming sug- 
gests rather more pleasurable anticipations, Again, a 
river is said to meander when its course is serpentine, 
like that of the Meander in Asia Minor ; a mineral 
spring is called a spa, from the remarkable waters at a 
German town of that name ; and so on ina multitude of 
similar instances. 

We have already alluded to the wy of the 
word husband, and its conveying a moral remembrancer 
to the wearers of that honourable though too often 
inappropriate title. A similar remark applies to spouse, 
and the lesson conveyed by the Latin origin of this 
word is still more important, as it applies to both the 


Infancy, and sold as a Slave in Pennsylvania.” Such, 
it appears, was the sale of this work, that the author 
q to think himself happy in having endured these 

isfortunes, a recital of which promised to put himin 
a more om eH) situation than he had ever hoped 
for; and having thus procured a considerable subsist- 
ence, the desire of hearing some account of his parents 
induced him to travel to Aberdeen.” Here he arrived 
in June 1758, and exhibiting himself in the dress and 
arms of the American — his representations of 
their gestures and war-whoop were applauded by 
crowded houses, while his phlet met with a rapid 
and extensive circulation. His exposure of the system 


* Asa small auxiliary proof of how little regard was paid in 
our country at that time to the liberty of the subject, we may 
mention a fact whieh we some time ago chanced to observe in 
the Scots. Magazine of the day-—namely, May 1755, when 
men were much in request for the navy, unt of the com- 
mencement of what afterwards came to be called the Seven Years’ 


War, a man, having been put into the guard-house in Edinburgh 
session of their oppr they were driven in flocks | for swearing on Gay 
through the town, like herds of sheep, under the care tender in Leith Roads as a seaman, a for which there 


proceeding 
t in law. His friends, it is added, 
for his liberation to the Court of Ses- 
of the country—but the lords refused 


* This second action furnishes a striking proof of the scoun- 
drelism of Bailie Fordyce and his associates. Having obtained 
the temporary withdrawal of the process from the court, in order 
that it might be submitted to friendly arbitration, the worthy 
defenders entered into a conspiracy to intoxicate the arbiter, and 
procure his signature to a decision in their favour. In this laud- 
able design they were successful, but the judgment was set aside 
by the supreme court, 27th February 1766. The arbiter was the 
sheriff-substitute of the county. On the day p: that on 
which he gave his interlocutor, he ‘‘ was busy at hot punch about 
eleven o’clock forenoon ;” having become ‘‘ very drunk,” at two 
o’clock he sat down to dinner, after which he ‘‘ sat close drink- 
ing, asis the phrase in that part of the country, helter-skelter, that 
is, copiously and alternately, of different liquors, till eleven 
o’clock at night, when, being dead drunk, he was conveyed home 
by his two maid-servants.” On the morrow, shortly after nine 
o'clock, ‘‘a large dose of spirits, white wine, and punch, was 
administered to him, with cooling draughts of porter from time 
to time.” After dinner, he and two others ‘‘ sat down to ombre, 
drinking at the same time, heller-skelter, a bottle and a half of 
malaga, a mug of porter, two bottles of claret, a mutchkin anda 
half of ram made into punch.” After these 
sheriff gravely p ced judg t, 
he lay all the next day (being Sunday) ‘‘ dead drunk and speech- 


the | less!” One of the witnesses speaks of having seen this sober judge. 


*‘upon the bench, when he appeared to be ree, and as if he had 
been drunk the night before.” It is remarked, in one of the 
pleadings, that the sheriff's ‘‘ mother died about the 4th of No- 
vember, and there can be no doubt that he would get a hearty dose 
at her burial !"—Author’s note. 
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should be snatched away from their homes ; for in SE ae a 
: all parts of the county emissaries were abroad. In the | 
-dead of night children were taken by foree from the 
beds where they slept ; and the remote vallies of the 
Highlands, fifty miles distant from the city, were in- | 
fested by raffians, who hunted their prey as beasts of | 
the ehase. A still darker feature remains to be no- 
ticed: such was the Gan, 
) peta tempted to sell their own offspring ; 
of one of the kidnapping | 
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« contracting parties.” Spouse is from spondeo, 
aed “ to promise,” and were its meaning generally 
known and well impressed on the promising pair, it 
might lead to more accurate performance than the mar- 

iage vow, in many an unhappy instance, experiences. 

The word soldier, though exciting high and chivalrous 
ideas, becomes unfortunately lowe in our estima- 
tion when we consider its origin from solidum, the pay 
or wages received for service, as there is the painful 
reference to mercenary motives which may influence 
the cheice of this profession even in the individual that 
would limit such views to those that fight under a 
foreign banner. The French are so aware of the un- 
pleasant etymology of this word, that even a common 
sentinel would consider it an affront to be addressed or 
pointed out as un soldat, claiming his right to be deno- 
minated by the more sonorous and less equivocal title 
of un militaire. 

Familiar though biscuit be in the catalogue of “ house- 
hold words,” the majority of our readers may not be 
aware of its name being a brief explanation of its mode 
of manufacture. It is, in faet, merely the junction of 
the two French words bis cuit, “ twice baked.” The 
French have but few compound words of native or 
vernacular origin, and the most expressive one we at 

nt remember is Jicou, “a halter,” from Her and 

cou, which in English might be rendered “ bindneck” 
or “neckband.” In such compound words our lan- 
guage is immensely superior, but is again, one might 
say, infinitely surpassed by the German, which, from the 
unlimited power it exerts in such formations, derives 
its singularly picturesque expressiveness in pourtray- 
ing the subtle combinations of thought. Many com- 
pounds in this last language are, at the same time, 
interesting from their extreme simplicity, for instance 
peer “a hand-shoe or glove,” &e. Before leav- 
ing this digression on oe words, we may allude 
to the elegant facility with which these combinations 
are formed in Greek, to which language we are in- 
debted for an almost unbounded supply of terms, not 
only to denote but to define every new invention or 
discovery. Not to of thermometer, “ heat-mea- 
surer ;” barometer, “ weight (of air) measurer ;” éele- 
scope, “ far-looker ;’ and innumerable other words of 
science, there is scarcely a mechanical trade that does 
not now coin epithets in this exhaustless mint to keep 
ees with the march of improvement. That prince of 
umorous satire, Swift, proposed the application of a 
quadrant to the angular measurement of the human 
body, as the most accurate preliminary to a “true fit ;” 
but how would he be astonished to hear of that “ un- 
paralleled invention,” the andrometer, or “ man-mea- 
surer,” by which his jocular hint has been reduced, 
though not ) ay in his style, to a praetical reality ! 
Apologising for this unintentional transition from bis- 
cuit to a suit of clothes, we resume our desultory anec- 


This very word desultory, which we have accidentally 
stumbled on, is of very expressive formation, being 
derived from the Latin de, “ off,” and salio, “to leap or 
jump,” and finely describes the irregular and unsteady 
procedure of him who /eaps off one subject to another. 

In a former article, the depreciation of meaning 
which the word villain has gradually undergone, was 


and the transition of its meaning so as to indicate not 
» the men of that occupation, but the awkwardness of 
their undisciplined manners, is obvious and natural. 
To the same origin is to be traced that name, now of 
such engrossing interest, colony, from the nature of the 
pursuits that are of primary importance in an infant 
settlement, which must always commence by being a 
colony of husbandmen, though certainly its pass 
would not be accelerated by its being a colony of clowns. 
How important were it that all jurymen should have 
their the of that 
important often death-giving word verdict, as it 
declares, 


ought always to be, what the etymology vere 
dictum, “ truly spoken.” 
That class of our readers who have not studied 


French, may not be displeased at our telling them that 
vinegar is vin aigre, “sour wine,” indicating the original 

ce from wh ‘ that article was procured. In 
Freneh, the two words are combined without change 
into 


one. 

The origin of the lish word beaker for a peculiar 
sort of drinking cup (olde is evidently the twin-brother 
of our Scottish bicker), has been generally, though erro- 
neously, ascribed to the sup resemblance of its 
spout to the beak of abird. Both words are manifestly 
corruptions of the Italian bicchiere (pronounced beeky- 
aray), meaning a glass or cup to drink from. 

We have already pointed out how the verb to 
came to acquire two meanings a) tly i ‘ 
though each of them was easily traced up to the same 
radical signification. A similar catastrophe, which has 
sometimes led to laughable perplexity of interpretation, 
has befallen the two words scend and mortificati 
in their adoption as terms of Scottish law. The former, 
in its radical meaning, implies descending with, the con 
(or with) implying here, as in several other words to 
whieh it is prefixed, frankly or fully. Thus concave 


Frankly and fully,” con- 
Jide, to trust frankly and fully, contain (con and teneo, 


“to hold”) to hold fully, &e. Henee we easily under- 
stand the meaning of a Scottish man of business, who 
should write to his English correspondent, “I hope you 
will condescend, in your next letter, upon all the par- 
ticulars of the case ;” and we can also imagine the 
amazement and offended feeling of the Southron at 
being indirectly accused of want of condescension in his 
former communications, more especially seeing that 
these related to his own personal interests, and that he 
had expressed himself with all manner of politeness and 
even affection to his friend in the north. Again, mor- 
tification, from its com t mors, © death,” 
or mortuus, “ dead,” and facio, “ to do or make,” is 
hence susceptible of two meanings. It may imply “ the 
being made, or becoming, dead,” and, in this sense, 
may express the loss of vitality in any part of the body, 
or the deadness of feeling produced by any event that 
has converted the lively sentiment of hope into the drea- 
riness of disappointment. But it may also imply the 
making or doing of something at death, or with reference 
to its approach, and, in this ease, it always signifies a 
disposal of property. We can easily, therefore, ima- 
gine the happy | exulting over his comfortable 
mortification, and his disappointed relative, with equal 
justice and sincerity, deploring his “ most uncomfort- 
able” one. The mortification of the former is the ful- 
filment of hope, or, it may be, the possession of unex- 
pected enjoyment ; while the mortification of the other 
is the bitterness of expectation. 


SCENE IN A FRENCH POLICE OFFICE.* 
Two city officers d the of the police 
magistrates, su ing a poor old woman, bent down 
and tottering under the weight of years. Her dress and 
other features in her appearance bespoke her to be a 
peasant, from some place in the environs of Paris. When 
seated on the bench in front of the judges, she de- 
clared her name to be Margaret Bouvier, though in a 


voice almost i Her age, she said, was seventy- 
eight years. 
The presiding i spoke some kind and sym- 


pathising words to the old woman, and when she seemed 
recovered, he said, * You have been found sleeping or 
lying in the street at an early hour this morning. What 
is the reason of this? Have youno home?” The old 
woman answered, “ My time for a house is past, your 
worship. I slept in a bed whilst I could gain sufficient 
to pay for it. Now I can work none, and must just make 
my house where it costs nothing.” “Cannot you get 
admission,” said the judge, * into some poor’s-house or 
place of refuge ?” “Oh!” cried old Margaret eagerly, 
“if your worship could get me admitted into one of these 
places, you would make me perfectly happy!” These 
things do not depend upon this court,” returned the 
judge ; “ but, good woman, you are nowin a condition of 
vagrancy. That isa state of things which the law does 
not permit, but punishes severely.” “ Ah, well,” said the 
woman, “since you cannot get me into an hospital, put 
me into prison. It is all the same; and I hope you will 
keep me there always, if you can.” 

The judge was at a loss what to do with this contented 
vagrant. “Have you no friends,” said he, “who would 
reclaim you, and take charge of you?” “The poor,” re- 
plied the old woman, “ have no friends but the poor, and 
all of them have enough of difficulty in making their own 
living.” * But have you no relations, no children ?” asked 
the magistrate. The old woman showed much emotion 
as she answered, “ No, your worship ; do not speak to me 
about this, but put me in prison quickly, if you please.” 
“The mention of children seems to agitate you,” observed 
the judge; “ you are then a mother, doubtless?” The aged 
female was now weeping, and she only answered, “ Do 
not speak to me of it ; allow me to forget it.” It now 
struck the interrogator that the children had behaved 
cruelly to her, and turned her into the streets. He made 
a remark to this effect, but the old woman instantly ex- 

laimed, “ Oh, h ! if one could tell all! my children 
turn me to the door, and refuse bread to their aged 
mother! Oh, good sir, who could think of crimes like 
these against my children, against my poor Julienne !” 
She then added in a decided tone, “ I wish for the prison, 
your worship. I have done that which ought to place me 
there, and it would not be right to liberate me.” “Do 
you then prefer to end your days in a prison or hospital, 
rather than among the children whom you love so much?” 
“ That is nothing, your worship,” said the female ; “ but 
do not speak more about it. Send me quickly to prison, 
if you have any pity for poor old M i. 

‘At this moment a voice from the side of the court ex- 
claimed, “ Ah, it is old dame Margaret, living and in the 
body. You headstrong old woman, what have you been 
about 2” The surprised judge immediately ordered the 
owner of the voice to stand forward, and he at once ap- 
peared, in the shape of a country waggoner, with blue 
frock and large buttons. Being questioned, this person 
stated that he knew dame Margaret well, and that she 
was the mother of Julienne Colas, who, with her husband 
and family, had been thrown into the deepest distress by 
the old woman's disappearance, fifteen days before, from 
their house, where she had long staid. The waggoner 
moreover stated, that he had brought Julienne Colas and 
her husband to town, and that they were then but a short 
way off, having come for the express p of lodging 
information about the old dame before the police. 
judge ordered them to be sent for immediately. 

When the old woman’s son-in-lawand daughter entered, 
the latter was so much affected by the sight of her lost 
parent, that she would have sunk to the ground but for 
her husband’s support. When she recovered, she ex- 
claimed, “ Ah, mother, cruel mother, what sufferings 
have you not caused to us! To quit us, to disappear 
without a word!” The old woman, while, was en- 
deavouring by the language of keep her friends 


* From a Parisian newspaper of the past year, 


quiet, and to persuade them not to interfere, but to 

away and leave her by herself. “ My children, my ; 
dren,” she w * do not i ere here. Leave me 
to manage for myself,” But the daughter cried, “ What! 
leave you here alone—leave you to go to prison—-you, 


our old mother! To 0 to priso m at your ! You 
would have me to this!” The the 


daughter's exclamations, by saying, * She need not ge to 
prison if you promise to lodge, to nourish, and to take 
care of her.” “ And has this been her demand here ?” 
cried the daughter somewhat reproachfully ; while the 
husband said, * She knows that she will always have food, 
clothing, and lodging—ay, and the-best we have.” 

Old Marg remained sorrowfully silent for a minute 
or two, then addressed the magistrates with tears,in 
her eyes: “ Ah, my good judges, what is it you have 
done? It was that I might be no longer a charge to them 
that I wished myself arrested. I know well that they 
will take me back ; I know that they would ruin them- 
selves forme ; I know theirhearts. But if you knew how 
poor they are! All that he can earn will barely feed 
them and their ehildren. So when I saw Julienne place 
another little one in her husband’s arms, fifteen days 
I said to myself, ‘Come, old woman, it is needful that 

ou should go and make room for this poor little one, 
ou are old, useless, and take all without giving an 
thing ; for their good you must go.” I went away, and 
wandered till I was arrested. I wished to go to prison.” 
“You shall not go, mother!” cried the ter. “Come 
husband. 


away home, mother,” said the 

This scene, together with old ts i 
motives, moved every spectator. The a; dame. at 
length left the court, leaning on her daughter and son- 
in-law, but she still continued to repeat to them with 


tears, : Wicked, cruel children, why would you not let 
me go!” 


UTILITY OF THE EARTH-WORM, 

Tue worm-easts which so much annoy the gardener 
by deforming his smooth-shaven lawns, are of no small 
importance to the agriculturist; and this despised 
creature is not only of great service in loosening the 
earth, and rendering it permeabie by air and water, but 
is also a most active and powerful agent in adding to 
the depth of the soil, and in covering comparatively 
barren tracts with a superficial layer of wholesome 
mould. Ina _— “On the Formation of Mould,” 
read before the Geological Society of London, by 
Charles Darwin, Esq. F.G.S., now one of the secre- 
taries, the author commenced by remarking on two of 
the most striking characters by which the superficial 
layer of earth, or, as it is commonly called, vegetable 
mould, is distinguished. These are its nearly homo- 
geneous nature, although overlying different kinds of 
subsoil, and the uniform fineness of its particles. The 
latter fact may be well observed in any gravelly coun- 
try, where, although in a ploughed field a large pro- 
portion of the soil consists of small stones, yet in old 
pasture-land not a single pebble will be found within 
some inches of the surface. The author’s attention 
was called to this subjeet by Mr Wedgewood, of Maer 
Hall, in Staffordshire, who showed him several fields, 
some of which, a few years before, had been covered 
with lime, and others with burnt marl and cinders, 
These substances, in every case, are now buried to 
the depth of some inches beneath ‘the turf. Three 
fields were examined with care ; the first consisted of 
good pasture-land, which had been limed, without 
having been ploughed, about twelve years and a half 
before ; the turf was about half an ineh thick; and 
two inches and a half beneath it was a layer or row of 
small aggregated lumps of the lime, forming, at an 
equal depth, a well-marked white lime. The soil 
beneath this was of a velly nature, and differed 
very considerably from the mould nearer the surface. 
About three years since, cinders were likewise spread 
on this field: these are now buried at the depth of 
one inch, forming a line of black spots parallel to and 
above the white layer of lime. Some other cinders, 
which had been scattered in peters ne of the same 
field, were either still lying on the , or entangled 
in the roots of the grass. The second field examined 
was remarkable only from the cinders being now buried 
in a layer, nearly an inch thick, three inches beneath 
the surface. This layer was in parts so continuous, 
that the superficial mould was only attached to the 
subsoil of red clay by the longer roots of the grass, __ 

The history of the third field is more complete, 
Previously to fifteen years since, it was waste land ; 
but at that time it was drained, harrowed, ploughed, 
and well eovered with burnt marl and cinders. It has 
not since been disturbed, and now supports a tolerably 
good pasture. The section here was—turf half an —_ 
mould two inches and a half; a layer one and a 
inch thick, composed of fragments of burnt marl (con- 
spicuous from their red colour, and some of 
considerable size, namely, one inch by half an inch. 
broad, and a quarter thick), of cinders, and a few™ 
quartz pebbles mingled with earth ; lastly, about four” 
inches and a half beneath the surface was the original 
black Peaty soil. Thus beneath a layer (neaxly four 
inehes thick) of fine particles of earth, mixed with some 
vegetable matter, those substances now occurred, which, 
fifteen years before, had been spread on the surface, 
Mr Darwin stated that the appearance in all eases wag. 
as if the fragments had, as the farmers believed, worked 
themselves down. It does not, however, appear at all 
possible that either the powdered lime, or the frag- 
ments of burnt marl, and the pebbles, could sink 
earth to some inches beneath the sur- 


remain in a continuous layer ; nor is it 
although 
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explained. An exact parallel to its unfortunate downfall 
is to be found in the corresponding case of clown. This ; 
Fg which now comprehends every defaulter against 
laws of genteel deportment in all ranks and stations 
of life, is but a corruption of the Latin colonus, “a 
husbandman,” from the verb colo, “ to till or cultivate,” 
| 
| 
| 
probable that 
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to the surface some of the constituent parts of the 
mould, should separate in so short a time the fine from 
the coarse earth, and accumulate the former on those 
objects which so lately were strewed on the surface. Mr 
Darwin also remarked, that near towns, in fields which 

ised by finding pieces o tery and bones some 
the tur, On of Chile he 
had been perplexed by noticing elevated marine shells, 
covered by earth, in situations where rain could not 
have washed it on them. 


appear trivial, the author does not doubt is the correct 
one, namely, that the whole is due to the digestive pro- 
cess by which the common earth-worm is supported. 
On carefully examining between the blades of grass in 
the fields above described, the author found that there 
was searcely a space of two inches square without a 
little heap of the cylindrical castings of worms. It is 
well known that worms swallow earthy matter, and 
that, having separated the serviceable portion, they 
eject at the mouth of their burrows the remainder in 
little intesti The worm is unable to 
swallow coarse particles ; and as it would naturally 
avoid pure lime, the fine earth lying beneath either the 
cinders and burnt marl, or the powdered lime, would, 
by a slow process, be removed and thrown up to the 

. This supposition is not imaginary ; for in the 
field in which cinders had been spread out only half a 
year before, Mr Darwin actually saw the castings of the 
worms heaped on the smaller f ents. Nor is the 
agency so trivial as it at first might be thought, the 
great number of earth-worms (as every one must be 
aware who has ever dug ina grass field) making up for 
the insignificant quantity of work which each performs. 

On the above hypothesis, the great advantage of old 
pasture-land, which farmers are always particularly 
averse from breaking up, is explained ; for the worms 
must require a considerable length of time to pre- 

a thick stratum of mould, by thoroughly ming- 
ing the original constituent parts of the soil, as well as 
the manures added by man. In the ty field, in 
fifteen years, about three inches and a half had been 
well digested. It is probable, however, that the process 
is continued, though at a slow rate, to a much — 
depth; for as often as a worm is compelled by dry 
weather, or any other cause, to descend deep, it must 
bring to the surface, when it empties the contents of its 
body, a few particles of earth. The author concluded 
by remarking, that it is probable that every particle of 
earth in old has through the intes- 
tines of worms, and hence, that in some senses the term 
animal mould” would be more appropriate than “ ve- 
getable mould.” The in ploughing the 

d, follows a method strictly natural ; and he only 

i in a rude manner, without being able either 
to bury the pebbles or to sift the fine from the coarse 
soil, the work which nature is daily performing by the 
agency of the earth-worm. 

Since this paper was read, Mr Darwin has received 
from Staffordshire the two following statements :— 
1. In the spring of 1835, a boggy field was so thickly 
covered with sand, that the surface appeared of a red 
colour, but the sand is now overlaid by three quarters 
of an inch of soil. 2. About eighty years ago, a field 
was manured with marl, and it has been since pioughed, 
but it is not known at what exact period. An imper- 
fect layer of the marl now exists at a depth, very care- 
fully measured from the surface, of twelve inches in 
some places and fourteen in others, the difference cor- 
responding to the top and hollows of the ri or 
butts. It is certain that the marl was buried before 
the field was ploughed, because the fragments are not 
scattered through the soil, but constitute a layer which 
is horizontal, and therefore not parallel to the undu- 
lations of the ploughed surface. No plough, moreover, 
could the marl in its present position, as the fur- 
rows in this neighbourhood are never more than eight 
inches in depth. In the above paper it is shown that 
three inches and a half of mould had been accumulated 
in fifteen years ; and in this case, within eighty years 
(that is, on the supposition, rendered probable from the 
agricultural state of this part of the country, that the 
field had never before been marled), the earth-worms 
have covered the marl with a bed of earth averaging 
thirteen inches in thickness.— Penny Cyclopedia. 


THE INGENIOUS PROOF. 

A Spaniard once met an Indian in one of the vast forests 
of South America; both travellers were on horseback. 
The Spaniard, however, was badly mounted, and the horse 
of the Indian being young and strong, he asked its pos- 
sessor to make an exchange—a very modest request cer- 
tainly. The Indian of course refused, but the Spaniard 
being well armed, forcibly ag him of his steed, 
and continued his journey. However, the Indian was not 
to be thus treated with impunity ; he followed the ag- 
gressor to the next town, and immediately laid his com- 
plaint before the judge. The Spaniard was obliged to 
make his , and to bring the horse along with 
him. He treated the plaintiff in a most contemptuous 
manner, branding him as a knave, and asserting that the 
horse was not only his property, but that he had reared 
ere was no evidence to the contrary 


horse is mine, and I will prove it!” He immediately took 
off his cloak, and throwing it over the horse's 80 as 
to cover its face, said, “ Since this man has asserted that 
he brought up this horse, let him tell us of which eye he 


is blind.” The Spaniard, afraid to appear embarrassed, 
or in the slightest doubt, instantly answered, “ of the 
right eye.” The Indian withdrew his mantle from the 
horse’s head, and exultingly exclaimed, “ He is neither 
blind of the right nor of the left eye!” The case was 
now perfectly clear. The judge restored the animal to 
its a owner, and ordered the Spaniard to be suitably 
punis 


THE WARRIOR. 
A t form is ing by ; 
e plume “= his lordly brow ; 
A thousand tongues have raised on high 
His song of triumph now : 
Young knees are bending round his way, 
And age makes bare his locks of gray. 
Fair forms have lent their gladdest smile, 
White hands have waved the conqueror on, 
And flowers have decked his path the while, 
By gentle fingers strown. 
Soft tones have cheered him, and the brow 
Of beauty beams uncovered now. 
The bard has waked the song for him, 
And poured his boldest numbers forth ; 
The wine-cup, sparkling to the brim, 
Adds phrensy to the mirth ; 
And every tongue, and every eye, 
Does homage to the passer by. 
The galiant steed treads proudly on ; 
His foot fails firmly now, as when, 
In strife, that iron heel went down, 
pon the hearts of men, 
And, foremost in the ranks of strife, 
Trod out the last dim spark of life. 
Dream they of these, the glad and gay, 
That bend around the conqueror’s path ?— 
The horrors of the conflict day, 
The gloomy field of death, 
The ghastly stain, the severed head, 
The raven stooping o’er the dead ! 
Dark thoughts, and fearful! yet they bring 
No terrors to the triumph hour, 
Nor stay the reckless worshipping 
Of blended crime and power. 
The fair of form, the mild of mood, 
Do honour to the man of blood. 
Men, Christians, pause! The air ye breathe 
Is poisoned by your idol now ; 
And will you turn to him, and wreath 
Your chaplets round his brow ? 
Nay, call his darkest deeds sublime, 
And smile assent to giant crime ? 
Forbid it, Heaven !—A voice hath gone 
In mildness and in meekness forth, 
Hushing, before its silvery tone, 
The stormy things of earth, 
And whispering sweetly through the gloom 
An earnest of the peace to come. 
Fugitive.} 


CAUSE OF THE SOUND PRODUCED BY 
INSECTS IN FLYING. 
Tr is an opinion generally entertained not only by com- 
mon people but by natural philosophers, that the noise 
produced by insects such as the gadfly and bee during 
their flight, arises from the vibration or rapid motion of 


their wings. Such a supposition is extremely plausible |. 


at first sight. We see the animal moving through the 
air; we know that the wings are in a state of rapid 
motion; and we also know that it is natural for a 
body rapidly vibrating in the atmosphere to cause a 
sound. We put all these facts together, and we con- 
clude that the phenomenon is explained when we attri- 
bute the sound to the rapid waving of the wings. But, 
like many other hypotheses which owe their origin to 
the evidence of the senses alone, this appears to be erro- 
neous. Dr Hermann Burmeister, of the University of 
Berlin, an entomologist of great distinction, has inves- 
tigated the subject with much ingenuity, and arrived at 
a very different result from the common belief. His re- 
marks have appeared in a German journal of science, and 
have attracted attention in France and England, as well 
as in his own country. We shall present a brief outline 
of his researches. They are not only interesting in them- 
selves, but afford a good example of the manner in which 
scientific investigations ought to be pursued. 

* 1 soon found,” says he, “ that the wings have no part 
in the formation of the sound, for the hum of the insect 
continues even when its wings are entirely cut away. I 
perceived, however, a different pitch of the sound, and 
remarked that the more of the wing that was taken away 
the higher this became.” He ascertained that the sound 
which the insect emits is susceptible of considerable 
variations. “It may be that it maintains an equality of 
pitch and strength during an uniform motion of the 
wings, for so in fact it appears ; but every change in the 
velocity of the flight, every disturbance of the ordinary 
motion, gencrally causes also an alteration in the tone. 
An idea of the origin of the tone is, however, only to be 
obtained when the insect is held by the legs, and excited 
by ressure or other means to go re all its motions 

the wing, and thus to produce asound.” The professor 
found in this manner that the tone of the common gadfly 
varied from E to B flat (bass clef), as the effort to extri- 
cate itself from his hands was put forth with greater or 
less energy. Such a difference might be explained, it is 
true, upon the supposition that the agitation of the wing 
produces the tone by the varying rapidity with which 
the vibrations are made; but this explanation is unten- 
as the phenomenon the wings 
entirely cut awayy an i ic uces 4a 
variation of the fue, but does not render its formation 
impossible. 


The doctor then elaborately anatomises that part of 
the insect which is ily employed in produ 
the sound, and illustrates the whole by a plate 
numerous drawi From his inquiries we learn that 
that of the insect by which alone the sound is pro- 
du is the breast or thorax. In two-winged insects, 
this consists simply of a cavity covered by a thin mem- 
brane, which exhibits on its surface various elevations 
and depressions, but is, nevertheless, perfectly continuous. 
To this hollow case are attached different sets of muscles, 
which serve for the motions of the legs and wings, and 
are capable of contracting the cavity in various direc- 
tions ; just, for instance, as one may contract the length 
of a bladder by pressing the two ends between the hands, 
or the breadth by squeezing the two sides in like manner. 
In this cavity of the insect’s thorax there are two very 
small holes, which let air out or in by the following pro- 
cess. When the wings rise and fall, as in fiying, the 
cavity is alternately contracted or expanded, the result 
of a peculiar mechanism on which the motion is d 
dent. Now, it is clear that the contraction must drive 
out a part of the air, just as a piper expels the air from 
the bag of his instrament by pressing his arm against it. 
On the other hand, when the cavity of the insect is ex- 
panded by an opposite motion of the wing, an equal 
quantity of air rushes through the air-holes. There is, 
therefore, connected with the motion of the wings, a 
constant proportionally rapid and intense breathing, and 
this breathing is the true cause of the sound. It is the 
efflux and influx of the air which produces the buzz or 
hum which we hear, just as the current of air draws 
music from the Eolian harp when forced at short inter- 
vals through the small holes of the sound-board, or, to 
take a more familiar example, by a mechanism similar to 
that of the mouth in whistling. The sound of the olian 

a remarkable resemblance to that of many 
Ss. 

Now, it is evident that this theory can be proved or 
disproved in a very simple and satisfactory manner— 
namely, by closing up the air-holes of the thorax of the 
insect, without injuring it in any other way. This was 
done by Professor Burmeister, and the flight of the od 
fly was then found to be accompanied by no sound what- 
ever—a result which we consider decisive of the point. 
It is true that the insect dies of suffocation soon after 
such an experiment, but not directly, because there are 
air-holes situated lower down, in the abdomen of the 
animal, and through these respiration is continued for a 
short time. But they emit no sound during the flight of 
the insect, for they are then totally inactive. The insect 
breathes through the air-holes of the abdominal part 
when it sits and crawls, but through the air-holes of the 
thorax when on the wing. According to this view, the 
hum of insects is in reality a whistle. The professor says, 
with regard to the alteration in the pitch of the sound, 
“ The variation which the mutilation of the wings causes 
in the tone is easily to be accounted for, if we consider 
that by this action the moveable part becomes lighter, 
and also that the motion of the same, by the continued 
equal exertion, is quicker; but this causes a quicker 
current of air, which must produce-a higher tone. On 
the contrary, a mutilation of the moveable apparatus 
produces a slower motion, a slower current of air a deeper 
tone. I believe that the foregoing facts and observations 
offer sufficient evidence, but the reader can satisfy him- 
self as to the truth of the phenomenon, by performing the 
same simple experiments.” We see no necessity for put- 
ting any more insects to death about a matter which 
seems 80 satisfactorily set at rest. 


EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

The education of the working-classes abroad attracted 
much of my attention ; and to the care afforded by foreign 
governments to its advancement do I attribute much of 
the greater contentment and lesser criminality which 
characterises the artizans of the continent, and which I 
remarked in the manufacturing districts. 

ere education is left to the philanthropy of individuals, 
or to the accidental wisdom of parents. Abroad it is 
d d an el t of gover t, essential to the com- 
prehension of and obedience to the laws, and requisite 
alike to the interest of the state and to the welfare of the 
recipient. In France the cost of education is provided 
for out of the municipal funds, which are by law autho- 
rised to support schools. In Belgium it is equally pro- 
vided for by law. In Switzerland ignorance is punished ; 
in Prussia and Bavaria education is compelled. In Aus- 
tria, in addition to scholastic establishments, certificates 
of attendance are made ane toemployment. Even 
in Russia, Alexander is establishing throughout his do- 
minions schools on the most approved system, and con- 
ducted by masters supplied from the normal schools of 
the civilised nations. In Egypt, under the superintend- 
ence of her singular pacha, schools and universities on 
the most liberal scale are every where arising ; in Eng- 
land, enlightened literary England alone, does legislation 
reject education as an handmaid of government! and in 
point of the instruction of the population at large, she 
stands sixth among the nations of Europe !—Symons’s 
Arts and Artizans at Hume and Abroad. 

THE OPINION OF THE WORLD. 

Most men live in a world of their own, and in that 
limited cirele alone are they ambitious for distinction 
and applause. Thus, cases of injustice, and oppression, 
and tyranny, and the most extravagant bigotry, are in 
constant occurrence among us every day. It is the cus- 
tom to trumpet forth much wonder and astonishment at 
the chief actors therein setting at defiance so completely 
the opinion of the world ; but there is no greater fallacy ; 
it is precisely becanse they do It the opinion of 
their own little world that such things take place at all, 
and strike the great world dumb with amazement.— 
Nicholas Nickleby. 


Epinsuren: Printed and Published by W. and R. CuamBers, 
19, Waterloo Piace.—Agents, W. 8. Onr, London; G. Youna, 
Dublin; J. Macuxop, Glasgow; and sold by all booksellers. 
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